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VALUE AS ELECTION AND SATISFACTION 
RALPH BARTON PERRY 


HERE are two criticisms of the view set forth in my 
General Theory of Value which would modify it with- 
out rejecting the general contention that value is a 
function of interest. According to one of these proposals interest 
is to be conceived more broadly, so as to be exhibited by beings 
below the level of conscious mind. According to the other view 
value is to be conceived not in terms of the object of interest, 


but in terms of its satisfaction. 

I shall first consider Professor John Laird’s view that, for the 
purpose of a theory of value, interest should be conceived as 
only a special case of “natural election’ —‘‘natural election at 
the psychological level—that is to say, it is our sense or feeling 
of our natural elections.’* It is argued, in effect, that while the 
relation of an object to interest does define value in at least one 
of several senses, “interest” should be generalized so that it may 
be extended below the psychological, and even below the or- 
ganic, level. 

Let me say, in the first place, that I believe that I have care- 
fully examined possibilities of this sort, and given them more 
definite meanings than my critic, even though he attaches more 


t The Idea of Value, p. 253. Of course I should not accept this definition of “‘appreci- 
ation” as applicable to interest. In my view interest is a conscious process, but it is not 
essentially (though in any given case it may be accompanied by) a consciousness of 
interest. Interest is a psychological form of activity in the sense that it has a degree or 
type of complexity that raises it above the threshold of consciousness; but the con- 
sciousness which is characteristic of it is a consciousness of its object, and not of itself. 
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importance to them. Thus I have considered the generalized 
conception of “help” and “hindrance,” as applicable to all be- 
ings in their relations with their environment.” I have also con- 
sidered the generalized conception of directional process as ap- 
plicable to nature below the level of life; and the various modes 
of adaptation, or complementary adjustment, that may be said 
to be exemplified in life below the level of mind.’ 

I have taken the position that in so far as these conceptions 
are clearly defined there remains only the question of the use of 
the term “‘value.”’ Interest, as I define it, is a variant or rela- 
tively specific case of more general types of occurrence, pre- 
cisely as behavior is a case of change or motion. Shall one’s defi- 
nition of ‘‘value”’ be thick or thin? The only criterion by which 
this question can be answered is that of convenience. It comes 
back in the end to what we want to do with our definition. If 
it should happen that every time we wanted to use our defined 
term we had to qualify it further, it would be relatively con- 
venient to introduce the qualification into the definition. Now I 
take it that the problems which generate a theory of value, and 
to which it is designed to be applicable, are such as arise in the 
moral, aesthetic, religious, political, or economic experience of 
man. If having defined value it threw no light on these prob- 
lems until we had introduced further specifications, then it 
would be much simpler to embody these specifications in the 
meaning of the original conception. If, for example, having de- 
fined value in terms so broad as to extend beyond the limits of 
consciousness, we should then find that it explained nothing 
that we wanted to explain unless we narrowed it to the case of 
conscious interest, then I contend that it would be better to 
define value at the outset in terms of conscious interest. 

But my chief quarrel with critics of this class is that they have 
not clearly defined that broader conception which they recom- 
mend. What, for example, is meant by “natural election” in 
Professor Laird’s sense? Has he introduced a significant and 


2 Perry, General Theory of Value, §19. 3 [bid., §§ 64-71. 
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unambiguous conception, which, being understood, may then 
be related to the term “value” as may be dictated by expedi- 
ency? 

What is this conception of “natural election or non-indif- 
ference”? As natural election, it is an election without conscious 
choice—a non-elective election, one is tempted to say! It is to 
be noted that the terms employed, such as “election” and “‘in- 
difference,”’ are terms which, having their clear meaning in con- 
scious choice or feeling, are inevitably charged with that mean- 
ing. Perhaps the use of terms which are question-begging in 
their rhetorical effect is what the author means by that “‘de- 
liberate naiveté and vehement innocence” which he says “are 
appropriate to all deep and fundamental things.”’* Doubtless we 
sin against this matveté in pursuing our inquiry further. But I 
know no way of discussing the matter that will not render us 
sophisticated; and I can only plead that if we must become so- 
phisticated, then sophisticated sophistication is better than 
sophisticated naiveté! 

As is usually the case with a conception that lacks clearness, 
this conception of natural election turns out to be several con- 
ceptions. 

In the first place, there is what we may call the principle of 
relevance. There are, in fact, several principles of relevance. 
We may start with an entity a, and classify other entities ac- 
cording as they are or are not related toit. Taking this to be the 
meaning of natural election, then if d is related to a, b is valuable 
relatively to a. But the expression is now redundant, for there 
is no difference between value and relativity. We are left with 
the statement that to be valuable means to be related. Or, if 
we assume a universal interrelationship, then we may distin- 
guish entities other than a according as they are intimately or 
remotely related to a. Just what is meant by intimacy and re- 
moteness is not clear, and Professor Laird does not make it 
clearer. ‘‘b is intimately related to a,” and hence valuable rel- 
4 Laird, of, cit., p. 95. 
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atively to a, might mean “® is directly (rather than indirectly) 
related to a”; or it might mean “6 has many (rather than few) 
relations to a.” There is a third possible meaning of relevance, 
in which we specify the relation as well as the term. We start, 
not with a, but with (a@)R”. We may then classify all other en- 
tities according as they do or do not supply the second term in 
this relationship. Thus a is above some things such as 0, and not 
above other things such as c. On this interpretation 0 is valu- 
able by virtue of being related to something else, namely, a, in a 
specific way, namely, R”. Perhaps we should say that 6 is valu- 
able relatively to (a)R”, rather than relatively to a. But, in any 
case, it is presumably impossible for one entity to be related to 
another except in a specific way, hence all entities which have 
value in the first of the above senses will also be valuable in the 
third sense, though not, in any specific case, for precisely the 
same reason. 

Now my first reason for rejecting this view of value, in any of 
its three forms, is that it is too general. There is a further 
difficulty in that if election is identified with relation, then there 
is no provision for rejection. At any rate, there can be no dif- 
ference between rejection and irrelevance. This is a serious dif- 
ficulty because we have been told in an earlier passage that 
“there are two ways of not being indifferent, the positive and the 
negative.’’s In other words, we need three categories, namely, 
“election,” “rejection,” and “indifference”; and we have only 
two. 

Apparently the author shares my feeling for he proceeds 
to specify his meaning further. “Matters” being equivalent to 
non-indifference or election, “‘the elective view,” he goes on to 
say, “states that whatever matters to a given thing or, in 
mildly metaphorical language, helps or hinders it, is a value to 
that thing.’® But if we are to speak of a as being helped or 
hindered by 6 we mean something very different from b’s being 
related to a. For one thing, whereas if d is related to a, it follows 


5 Ibid., p. 93. 6 Tbid., p. 304. 
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that a is related to ), if b helps a, it does not follow that a helps 
b. We are now considering not relation in general, but one par- 
ticular type of relation, and a type of relation that is not 
symmetrical. And it is now possible to provide for the polarity 
of value: when b helps a we mean presumably that 0 is a cause 
or condition of the existence of a; whereas, in the opposite case, 
b so operates as to destroy or prevent the existence of a. This is 
a reasonably clear conception inasmuch as it is identical with 
another familiar conception, namely, the conception of causal- 
ity. If it be objected that the conception of causality is not a 
clear conception, I have no reply to make. Certainly I do not 
find that terms “help” and “hindrance” throw any additional 
light on it. But quite apart from the clearness of the present 
conception, it has the same defect as the first. It is so universal 
in its application that it does not throw any light on our peculiar 
problems, and involves an unnatural stretching of the term 
“value.” Everything has value, in this view, relatively to its ef- 
fects. Every cause induces change; and this change can always 
be described in terms of the existence of what does result, or in 
terms of the non-existence of what does not result.? 

Here again the author seems to share my misgivings. For he 
tells us that “‘the connection between completion and natural 
election is of the closest kind.’’® But the idea of “completion” is 
another new idea. Its introduction betrays the author’s feeling 
that the relation of help and hindrance, if it is to be identified 
with value, must be further restricted as regards the specific 
nature of what is helped or hindered. That which receives help 
or suffers hindrance must be capable of having a generic nature 
which is more or less completely exemplified. It must have an 
ideal nature which defines it, but the realization of which is not 
a necessary condition of its existence. It must, in other words, 
be an individual having a generic destiny, in the Aristotelian 
sense of a formal and final cause. Take another aspect of the 

7 This view I have considered and rejected for the above reasons in G.T.V., §19. 


* Laird, op. cit., p. 109 (italics mine). 
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matter. The author tells us that “since everything matters to 
itself, self-maintenance is a value to every existent.’’® But what 
does it mean to say that a thing matters to itself? Does it mean 
that whatever affects the existence of a affects the existence of 
a? This, I submit, is a redundancy of the meaningless sort, such 
that to affirm it is to affirm nothing. There is, however, a pos- 
sible meaning in terms of self-consciousness, as when a forms an 
idea of self, so as to give rise to a difference within a between its 
ideated self and its partial or momentary interests. We may 
then say with meaning and significance that what affects a in 
one sense affects a in another sense, or that a’ is interested in a?. 

There are, then, two difficulties with the notion of natural elec- 
tion in its revised form. In the first place, the conception itself is 
obscure, and it is very doubtful if it is applicable below the point 
at which conscious purpose appears. It is intelligible to speak of 
a as seeking to be what it is not, or as seeking its own realization. 
This is no doubt the reason why Spinoza in employing this con- 
ception finds it necessary to introduce conation. Professor 
Laird’s problem, like Spinoza’s, is to providea clear conception of 
conation that is not psychological. A second difficulty lies in the 
fact that many a’s are, or are trying to be, what they ought not to 
be, so that we falter when we are confronted with the conclusion 
that b is good if it helps a to be, for example, a rogue or a 
disease. In other words, the plausibility of the view that what- 
ever conduces to the existence of a is good, seems to depend on 
the assumption that a is already in some sense good, since this 
plausibility disappears at the moment when a is supposed to be 
bad. In short, whether the 6 which conduces to the existence of 
a shall or shall not be considered good seems to depend on the 
nature of a, and not on the bare notion of causality. We begin 
with the idea that what suits a is good, but seem to move con- 
stantly in the direction of the idea that the good is what suits a 
as having interests at stake. Professor Laird feels the force of 
these difficulties,’° with the result that his argument seems to me 

9 Ibid., p. 302 (italics mine). 

% Ibid., pp. 110, 256. These difficulties I have considered in G.T.V., §§ 20, 21. 
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to grow dim at the precise point at which it ought to irradiate 
light. 

So much for the idea of natural election presented in its posi- 
tive aspect. It appears also in another guise, as implied by the 
alleged inadequacy of what the author calls the “‘appreciative 
view.” According to this latter view, } is good relatively to a 
only when 0 is felt by a, or is otherwise the object of a’s con- 
scious interest; whereas, the author argues,’ b may well be to 
a’s advantage, or satisfy his needs, when a does not like it, and 
a may like b when it is bad for him. This objection is, however, 
met by proponents of the “appreciative view” by the simple 
expedient of recognizing so-called instrumental values. If 6 is 
the condition of c, and c is liked by a, then 0 is good relatively 
to a, even though it is not itself liked; and if b is the cause of c 
which is disliked by a, then 0 is bad relatively to a even though 
it is liked. In other words, there are objects which possess value 
of a derivative sort owing not to their being objects of interest 
on their own account, but to their. having to objects of in- 
terest causal relations which are matters of fact or of belief. And 
all objects which affect the existence of a affect each of a’s in- 
terests, or affect the aggregate of a’s interests, or may be be- 
lieved to affect that representation of a which is the object of 
a’s self-conscious interest in his own preservation. 

But it is evident that in this phase of the argument the ground 
has been shifted. In fact there has been a certain ambiguity 
throughout. It is one thing to argue that conscious election is 
only one kind of election, and that if we are to define the good as 
the elected and the bad as the rejected, we ought to extend these 
conceptions of value to embrace elections and rejections on the 
biological or even infra-biological level. It is quite a different 
thing to argue that value does not lie in being elected or re- 
jected at all, but in the satisfaction or dissatisfaction induced in 
the subject. The second argument is itself ambiguous in motive, 
since it may be designed to locate value in the subject, rather 

J refer in particular to the passage on p. 110 of The Idea of Value. 

22 Thid., pp. 306, 314. 
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than in the object; or may be designed to escape the fallibility 
of choice. Is Professor Laird governed by this second motive? 
Does he emphasize natural elections because he believes that 
such unconscious choices are infallible, so that what is chosen 
must always be “really” helpful or hurtful, and not merely 
“taken” to be so by the subject? If I could answer this question 
I should be able, no doubt, to deal more justly with his view. 


The same question arises in connection with those whose pro- 
fessed aim is to shift value from object to subject. The argu- 
ment that value should be defined not in terms of interest, 
merely, but in terms of its satisfaction, is advanced by Professor 
W. H. Parker and Professor H. H. Dubs.” 

Let me remark, in the first place, that the term “satisfies” 
may be used to mean that which agrees with interest, as dis- 
tinguished from what is opposed. In this sense any object of in- 
terest, anything that M is interested in, would be said to satisfy 
him. This ambiguity has no doubt led to confusion of which I 
am myself not guiltless. 

Next, let me explain why I have been led to bbeiibé value to 
the object of interest, rather than to its state of satisfaction. 
Why do I say that objects of positive interest are ipso facto 
good? First, in order to assign value to objects of unfulfilled 
desire, to unrealized ideals (it seems to be characteristic of ideals 
to be unrealized), and to perfection (commonly unattained, if 
not unattainable). Because, in the second place, I find that even 
in enjoyment or contentment, in having what one likes, there is 
a forward look—a comparatively effortless, because unimpeded, 
endeavor to prolong what exists or happens into the immediate 
future. This forward reference is characteristic of all responses 
to an object. The response itself is an event in time, and predi- 
cates the continued existence of the object to the moment of 
its intersection with the completion of that event. Object and 


13 “Symposium on R. B. Perry’s General Theory of — International Journal of 
Ethics, XL (1930), pp. 465, 474- 
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response are like two convergent paths whose direction defines a 
prospective meeting place. No other description will fit the case 
of the element of meaning in perception, which refers hypotheti- 
cally to what will happen if and when the response reaches a cer- 
tain phase; or the case of acting on the object, which implies 
that the object will still be there when the action reaches the 
culminating moment of contact—my target is what I am going 
to hit. If existence is denied to objects of interest because in- 
terest has a forward reference, no more can the existent have 
subjective meanings, or be the passive correlative of action 
directed upon it. 

According to my account of the matter, then, victory would 
be as dear to the defeated as to the victors. The victors alone 
would taste its sweets, but even the sweetness of victory would 
argue a disposition to prolong the triumph. 

I am accused of failing to provide for the value of unexpected 
events. “Objects in which there is no previous interest . . . . be- 
come valueless.’ Now I submit that there is no value in sheer 
unexpectedness, and that the beauty of the unexpected sunset 
begins at the moment when I enjoy it, that is, when I want more 
of it or dwell upon it with a caressing eye. 

What my critics mean by “satisfaction” is not unmistakably 
clear, but there is a familiar meaning which seems to me ex- 
cluded in any view which makes value dependent on interest. 
“Satisfaction” is often taken to mean the termination of in- 
terest. According to this meaning, that event would satisfy an 
interest which closed it. The occurrence of the event would cor- 
respond to the cessation of the interest, and the satisfaction 
would be complete when the interest was extinguished. In the 
case of enjoyment or contentment, the moment of satisfaction 
would be the moment at which the interest was sated, or had 
“enough.” The objection to a view based on this meaning of 
satisfaction is evident. If it is interest that confers value on the 
object, then a live interest must take precedence of a dead one. 

“H H. Dubs in International Journal of Ethics, XL (1930), pp. 484, 489. 
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There is, as we have seeh, another meaning of “satisfaction,” 
which furnishes the ground of the objection that when the ob- 
ject of interest is held to be zpso facto valuable, then valuation 
ceases to be normative.’ In this case the satisfying object is the 
object that is really good for me—the object I ought to desire or 
like, as distinguished from what I actually desire or like, or 
merely take to be good for me. This type of argument is just as 
effective against the definition of value in terms of satisfaction 
as against the definition in terms of simple interest. For my 
satisfactions may be as false, or as contrary to my “real in- 
terests,” as my desires and likings; and there would be the same 
reason to define value in terms of what ought to satisfy me— 
that is to say, if by satisfaction I mean felt satisfaction. I need 
only cite the argument of Plato and Aristotle, that the impor- 
tant thing is not pleasure, but what pleasure is taken in, pleas- 
ure being good only when associated with an activity which is 
good in some other sense. So far as my theory is concerned, 
then, the question is whether I can reduce this other sense to 
terms of interest. And this I have sought to do. I have argued 
that when the object is not the object of my present interest, 
but is nevertheless good, then it is the object of some latent 
interest ; or a cause conducive to the object of an actual or latent 
interest ; or an object such as the aggregate of my interests, or of 
interests in general, might be brought to agree upon. 

I am charged with taking the paradoxical view that “failure 
is just as valuable as success.’’* This criticism proves the de- 
sirability of reasonable accuracy of statement in this treacher- 
ous field of inquiry. I have never made any such statement as 
the above; but, on the contrary, I think I can say why failure is 
not as valuable as success. In the’first place, if Professor Dubs 
feels that it is absurd that failure should be deemed as valuable 
as success, it is perhaps because he seeks success and shuns 

8 Ibid., pp. 480-81. 

6 Tbid., pp. 488-89. The whole question of negative value or evil needs special 


attention from the proponents of satisfaction. Is the hated object evil? Or is the dis- 
satisfaction of hate evil? Or is all non-satisfaction evil? 
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failure. That would to my mind be a good reason. Would it be 
for Professor Dubs? In the second place, while I hold that the 
object of an as yet unconsummated effort is as valuable as that 
of a consummated effort—or more so, inasmuch as the effort 
may relax as the object becomes more certain, and cease when 
the object is achieved—it is important to note that failure im- 
plies something more than non-consummation. It implies de- 
feat, disappointment—the occurrence of objects contrary to the 
interest—and hence contributes a body of evil to be deducted 
from the good. Finally, success terminates in a situation that is 
liked with a liking that adds further increments of value, where- 
as failure ends in regrets and hateful memories. 

In other words, the mistress is as good to the unsuccessful as 
to the successful lover, provided they love her equally. But 
whereas the unsuccessful lover suffers snubs and cold neglect, 
which leave a bitter after taste, and whereas he must seek to 
drown his misery in forgetfulness, the successful rival enjoys 
his work as he proceeds, enters into joyous possession, and 
dwells upon every passage in fond retrospect. And this is why 
it is better to have loved and won than to have loved and lost. 

The same proponent of “satisfaction” complains that my 
view is pessimistic, since value “‘continually flees to the future”’ 
and hence never exists.”7 But when an object is an object of 
an existing interest its value exists because its value consists 
in the interest taken in it. It is the satisfaction which flees, 
since the moment it arrives the interest of which it is the satis- 
faction ceases, so that it is left in the parlous state of a satisfac- 
tion which satisfies nothing. 

But more probably Professor Dubs means that the object 
never exists when it is valuable. Now it is my contention that the 
object of desire may be valuable when it does not exist, since to 
desire it is to be moved so to act as to bring it into existence. In 
the case of liking, however, the object does exist when it is liked, 
and, therefore, when it possesses value. Liking is being moved 


17H. H. Dubs, of. cit., p. 483. 
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so to act as to prolong the existence of that which already exists. 
It is important to state the matter carefully. What I like is that 
which exists; that I like it means that I seek its future existence. 
I am willing to express this, if one prefers, by saying that in the 
case of liking I desire a future existence, bearing in mind that 
the existence desired is the existence of,that which already ex- 
ists. I submit that there is no ground for pessimism in suppos- 
ing that the object which exists is an object which I hope will 
continue to exist; whereas it might be pessimistic to suppose 
that the object which exists was once desired but has (because 
of satisfying my desire) ceased to excite my interest. It is the 
essence of Schopenhauer’s pessimism, as I understand it, that 
interest perpetually defeats itself, by ceasing at the moment 
when it is realized—so that value dies at the moment of its 
birth. 

The difference between Professor Parker and myself is ap- 
parently a difference in the analysis of interest. I take it to be 
essential to the structure of interest that it be an interest in 
something, or a disposition to do something. That “something” 
I call its object. I do not find it clear, or intelligible, or in ac- 
cordance with the facts, that the object of an interest should be 
its own satisfaction. An interest develops toward a state in 
which, its endeavor being consummated, the interest comes to 
rest or is reawakened. In this sense it may be said that the ob- 
ject is that which would satisfy the interest; but satisfaction is 
the terminal moment of the interest, belonging to its nature 
qua interest, and is not that in which the interest is taken.* It 
is because satisfaction in this sense belongs to the nature of in- 
terest that it is a universal feature of such situations, whereas 
objects of interest are various. The same is true of existence. I 
not only admit, but insist, that there is an existential reference 
in interest. This is not, however, because all interest is interest 
in existence, but because interest is essentially creative, being a 
disposition to bring this or that about, a disposition to make, or 


%8 Cf. General Theory of Value, §§ 30-31. 
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do, or produce, or prolong. That in which interest is taken, and 
which acquires value thereby, is that the existence of which is 
promoted. 

In accordance with this analysis I do not find it intelligible 
that there should, as Professor Parker affirms, be “interests 
which have no objects.’’”® This would mean interests that were 
not interests in anything, or that did not tend in the direction of 
anything, or tend to bring anything about. Professor Parker 
cites the case of “harmony,” which is, he says, “the supreme in- 
terest of the mind.” I can only understand this to mean one of 
two things: either (1) that harmony is good for man, in the 
sense of promoting all of his interests, in which case it may be 
said to be good relatively to other interests, even when no in- 
terest is taken in harmony itself; or (2) there is an interest in 
harmony, that is, a tendency on the part of the mind to seek and 
promote it, in which case harmony is an object of interest. 

I am left in doubt as to whether the difference between Pro- 
fessor Parker and myself is not one of verbal statement. He 
contends that value is a state of the subject and not a state of 
the object. Or, as he says, “under no condition whatever is any 
object, even the object of an interest, a value.” He prefers to 
define value as “any interest in any object,” thus “locating value 
where it belongs—namely, in the interest itself, rather than in 
the object of the interest.’”° The force of this objection lies, I 
think, in the unfortunate substantive “‘value.” This is used 
sometimes to mean an object having the character of value, as 
when I say that God is a value; or it may be used to mean a de- 
terminate of the determinable value, as when I say that love is 
a value. Since value consists essentially in a passage between 
subject and object either aspect may be emphasized. When I 
say that value is a state of the object, the state of the object to 
which I refer consists in its being related in a certain way to a 
subject; as when I say that “admired in America” is a state of 

19 International Journal of Ethics, XL (1930), p. 467. 

» [bid., pp. 465, 466, 467. 
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the object democracy. When, on the other hand, I say that 
value is a state of the subject, the state of the subject to which I 
refer is its being related in a certain way to an object. This 
ambiguity is not peculiar to ‘‘values.” Beliefs, memories, and 
perceptions exhibit the same ambiguity. Are they states of the 
subject or of the object? The answer is that they are subjective 
states of the object or objective states of the subject, as you - 
will. Being both of these things, they may be legitimately re- 
ferred to as the one or the other, provided the one is not taken to 
exclude the other. This is my olive branch, which I hope Pro- 
fessor Parker will accept! 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





CONTRACEPTION AND ALTRUISTIC ETHICS 
JOHN M. COOPER 


Y “BIRTH control” or “contraception” we shall under- 
stand in the present short paper the carrying-out of 
the sex relation with the use at the same time of chemi- 

cal, instrumental, or other means to prevent conception. 

A comprehensive treatment of the ethical problem of con- 
traception demands extensive excursions into the fields of from 
a dozen to twenty major psychological, social, and natural sci- 
ences. There are probably not ten men living today who have 
a broad and deep enough grasp of this vast field adequately to 
cover the ethical problem of contraception. The present writer 
can lay no claim to be one of these ten. The subject is so com- 
plicated and has such varied phases that it would require at 
least a five-foot shelf, if not a small library, to deal with the 
problem in all its ramifications. Limitations both of the writer 
and of space make it imperative that the ethical discussion of 
contraception in the present paper be limited to some one 
cardinal consideration. We are choosing, as such a considera- 
tion, the relation of contraception to certain basic aspects of 
human welfare. 

Ethical criteria.—Any ethical discussion presupposes. some 
criterion or criteria of right and wrong, or of desirability and 
undesirability. Such criterion or criteria may rest immediately 
on a religious faith or upon other grounds. The present writer 
is a Catholic, but in the following pages he endeavors to make 
no assumption of theological or religious premises. The subject 
of contraception is discussed solely from the viewpoint of ra- 
tional ethics. 

This, however, is not to affirm that no assumptions at all are 
made. Without some assumptions, commonly agreed upon, no 
ethical discussion can lead anywhere. We here assume that al- 
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truism is preferable to egoism as an ethical philosophy. By 
“altruism” we here mean concern for human welfare or well- 
being in the fullest sense of these terms. Such well-being in- 
cludes the whole of man in both his physical and his psychical 
rights and needs. 

We are avoiding the criterion of “self-realization” as the 
term is somewhat ambiguous. Self-realization may connote the 
perfection of the individual and the enrichment of personality 
in a sense identical with what we have called “welfare.” But it 
is also frequently used, in popular language at least, as synony- 
mous, to all practical purposes, with tempered or outright 
egoism. 

Welfare or well-being is not identical with happiness. Happi- 
ness ordinarily follows from well-being, but not uniformly. 
The low-grade moron can be very happy, but intellectually he 
lacks well-being. Many psychopathic individuals are jubilantly 
happy denizens of their world of phantasy, but are not emo- 
tionally well off. The Indian devotee of peyote feels himself lift- 
ed up in his visions to a level of supernal beatitude, but this 
hardly contributes to his welfare. Our own humble home-brews 
may breed a certain happiness even where they do not con- 
tribute to the well-being of the citizen. A man may be per- 
fectly happy, unaware of the hidden cancer that will soon bring 
him to his grave; while, on the other hand, an unfounded con- 
viction that he has cancer may decrease notably his happiness, 
although his physical welfare actually leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The difference between happiness and welfare is ordinarily 
realized, vaguely at least, even by the man in the street. Such 
common colloquial sayings as, “He doesn’t know how well off 
he is,” are an indication of this distinction. Happiness or pleas- 
ure is a subjective phenomenon, one dominantly affective. 
Welfare or well-being is far more comprehensive. It embraces 
the whole man in his manifold physical, affective, cognitive, 
social, and spiritual needs and rights. 
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By “altruism” we here mean concern for human welfare in 
its broadest sense, concern for our own welfare and for the wel- 
fare of our fellow-man in due proportions. Altruism, as so 
understood, has two major aspects—an objective and a sub- 
jective one. By “objective altruism” we mean altruism in deed; 
by “‘subjective altruism,” altruism in motive. One may be al- 
truistic in deed without being altruistic in motive, or may be 
altruistic in motive without being altruistic in deed. If I con- 
tribute a sum of money to a community chest solely and purely 
for the purpose of having my name listed in the upper brackets, 
I am altruistic in deed without being altruistic in motive. If 
from good-hearted ignorance I administer a glass of whiskey 
to a man who has just collapsed from a sun stroke, I may be al- 
truistic in motive but hardly in deed. Altruism, or concern for 
welfare, in its full meaning as an ethical philosophy includes 
both objective and subjective altruism. Both the deed and the 
motive must be good. By “altruism in deed”’ we here mean ac- 
tually promoting the welfare of our fellow-man through respect 
for his rights and through fulfilment of his needs. If I drive 
carefully through crowded down-town streets, I practice altru- 
ism in deed by respecting my fellow-citizens’ right to life and 
limb. If I pay my honest debts, even at the sacrifice of my com- 
fort, I practice altruism in deed by respecting my fellow-man’s 
economic rights. If I contribute to the relief of hunger and 
suffering in emergencies arising from flood, drought, or earth- 
quake, I practice altruism in deed by fulfilling the bodily needs 
of my fellow-man. In all such cases I contribute to his well- 
being, I do good to him in deed, regardless of the motive which 
prompts me to act. My motive may be unselfish or selfish, al- 
truistic or egoistic, but actually and in deed my fellow-man’s 
welfare is promoted. 

By what we here call “subjective altruism” we mean the un- 
selfish motive or end for which the objective good deed is done. 
The social climber may contribute a generous check to a good 
cause from unworthy and highly selfish motives; the widow may 
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contribute her mite to the same cause from a highly unselfish 
motive. Both the check and the mite will do objective good. 
But in the first case the good is done from an egoistic and self- 
regarding motive; in the second case, from an altruistic and 
unselfish one. 

So much for the premises. The view upheld in the present 
paper is that contraception as a practice is, all things considered, 
in conflict with human welfare, both with altruism in deed and 
with altruism in motive, and is therefore unethical, or, if the 
term “unethical” be objected to, is humanly or socially unde- 
sirable. 

Contraception and objective altruism.—So far as objective hu- 
man welfare or altruism in deed is concerned, probably the 
gravest hurt inflicted by the practice of contraception is that 
it leads and is actually leading to harmful depopulation. Theo- 
retically, that is, if we were dealing with a race other than our 
own, this might not occur. But ethics is not concerned with a 
hypothetical race. It deals with this actual race of ours. A 
hypothetical race, made up of superhuman thinking machines 
who acted on reason alone, and not on impulse, craving, or in- 
terest, might conceivably so practice tempered birth control as 
to maintain population at an optimum level—provided even 
these superhuman thinking machines could determine precisely 
what the optimum level under given circumstances was. But 
the members of this actual race of ours, while they do some 
thinking and glory in the Aristotelian title of “rational ani- 
mals,” actually are governed and guided much less by reason 
than by impulses, cravings, and interests. Furthermore, such 
impulses, cravings, and interests are more apt to be egoistic 
and self-centered than to be altruistic and other-centered. 
Ethics, to give real guidance for life, must obviously be built 
upon the conditions existing in our actual race, not upon those 
that might conceivably exist in a hypothetical one. 

To keep population at about the present level, an estimated 
birth-rate of from 3.1 to about 4 children on the average per 
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married couple is required, under the conditions that prevail 
in our Western civilization. Our everyday experience tells us 
unmistakably that such an average is not being maintained, as 
a rule, in families that practice contraception. An enormous 
mass of statistical data tells us the same story. Moreover, the 
birth-rate per family is still on the decline. That we have 
reached the lowest level, there is no evidence whatsoever. On 
the contrary, everything seems to point strongly to the conclu- 
sion that we are hardly more than started on our career of per- 
family birth-rate decline. How much lower this decline will go 
no one can say. But we know no definite limit. Nor is there a 
single important force on the immediate horizon that can be 
relied upon to check the decline. To advocate birth control, and 
at the same time to counsel such use of it as will safeguard the 
welfare of the race and check the drift toward depopulation, is 
to overlook the very crucial fact that the average human being 
is governed, not by cold reason and general considerations of 
racial welfare, but by his own impulses and cravings; not by 
concern for the common good or for future generations, but by 
his own personal desires and satisfactions. It overlooks the fact 
that we are dealing with this very human race and not with a 
hypothetical race from some distant island universe. 

That overpopulation may obtain in some restricted areas of 
the world today is possible, but very hard to prove. The classic 
instances of India and China are frequently cited, but the con- 
clusions drawn are very far from being convincing. Remediable 
political and economic conditions are undoubtedly responsible 
for a large part, if not the greater part, of the suffering from 
famine that occurs so frequently in both these areas. In China 
alone there are more than a half a billion acres of arable land 
awaiting cultivation. As for our own country and for the world 
as a whole, no living agricultural or economic expert of stand- 
ing today would admit for a moment that population has caught 
up with the food supply or that either overpopulation, or even 
saturation, is in sight for the near future. No doubt we have 
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the pressure of hunger, particularly in this present period of 
financial depression and unemployment. But the 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat held by the Federal Farm Board are only a 
single straw showing which way the winds of overproduction are 
blowing. A chief, perhaps the chief, contemporary American 
and international problem we face is that of reducing the pro- 
duction of food, not that of producing more food for hungry 
mouths. 

That the unequal distribution of food and other resources is 
an outrage on justice is true enough, but our problem is not 
that of saturation or overpopulation. It is one of equitable dis- 
tribution. Advocacy of birth control will not contribute ap- 
preciably to the solution of this problem. It will more likely de- 
lay solution, if we can forecast the future from the past. We 
know a good deal of the causes of poverty, although we do not 
know all about them. We know enough to be reasonably certain 
that pressure of population upon the soil has had relatively 
little influence upon the widespread poverty that has charac- 
terized our Western culture since the dawn of: the industrial 
revolution. In the struggles to bring about better distribution 
of world-resources, particularly of the necessities of life, through 
economic reform, Malthusian influence and the neo-Malthusian 
movement have been notably lacking in constructive sugges- 
tions or in active co-operation. If anything, they have tended 
to block such reform by attributing poverty to overpopulation 
and so distracting attention and effort from the actual causes of 
the unjust and unjustifiable mal-distribution that prevails. 

That at some distant day world-population may catch up 
with the available food supply is not impossible. But certainly 
this event is not immediately in sight. It is not impossible that 
some day we may have to cross the bridge, but the bridge itself 
is a long way off. If saturation should supervene, there would 
be nothing particularly new about it. Until a century ago 
saturation or something akin to it had probably been a fairly 
normal condition of the race since the early days of our cave 
and river-drift ancestors. 
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Should saturation come about on any large or world-wide 
scale, we shall not need to summon “the grisly servitors of 
Azrael”—pestilence and war and famine—to solve our prob- 
lem for us. Nor shall we be compelled to revert to the savage- 
ries of infanticide and murder of the weakling to make the 
available food go round. The bridge of saturation can becrossed, 
should a future bankruptcy of science ever oblige us to cross it, 
by much simpler and less dramatic methods. A slight defer- 
ment of the marriage age would solve our problem. We do not 
mean for a moment to imply that this slight deferment is itself 
a slight shift in social customs. But there is nothing in the least 
that is fanciful about it. As a matter of fact, it has occurred 
often in the past as, for instance, during the Middle Ages and 
in many rural sections of Europe up to modern times. A de- 
ferment is actually under way, in some classes at least, even of 
our present American population. 

Nor need such slight deferment of the age of marriage be an 
antisocial one. Such deferment is commonly supposed to bring 
about automatically a lowering of standards of sex behavior. 
That it may result in such a lowering of standards and of con- 
duct, no one, of course, questions for a moment. That it must 
do so can be challenged from abundant objective evidence. 
In world-culture we know of no correlation between levels of 
sex behavior and the age of marriage. Many peoples who have 
sex standards and conduct that compare very favorably with 
our own—if that is saying anything to their credit—have the 
custom of marrying at relatively advanced ages. On the other 
hand, among great numbers of peoples and cultures in which 
the marriage age is extremely early, from thirteen to fifteen 
years, pre-marital sex conduct is very loose. The objective 
facts of ethnology alone point strongly to the conclusion that, 
while the age and rate of marriage are no doubt a factor in the 
total sex morality of humanity, nevertheless they are very far 
from being the determining factor, nor need they be even an 
important one. 

The potential antisocial influence of a high marriage age and 
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a low marriage rate can be, and often are, offset by many other 
important factors. Among such factors stands out in many cul- 
tures the powerful force of public opinion. Should saturation 
overtake humanity, we should have to give more attention than 
we are giving to training in self-control and in self-discipline, 
and should have to be less tolerant of, and lenient toward, such 
things as the double standard. Saturation or no saturation, a 
little more attention along these lines would not be a work of 
supererogation even in this day of abundance. 

Our problem in most of Western civilization today is not one 
of impending overpopulation but one of actual depopulation. 
The real trends are masked behind the gross statistical data of 
births and deaths. The recent studies of Kuczynski and others 
have shown conclusively what is going on behind the mask. 
The future of population depends primarily upon the prospec- 
tive number of women of child-bearing age. Kuczynski’s studies 
of Northern and Western Europe have revealed the process 
that is going on behind the scenes. On the average, one hundred 
Northern and Western European mothers are giving birth to 
only ninety-three future mothers. The process of depopulation 
is already well under way. The population must inevitably die 
down unless this decline is checked. 

Nor is this situation confined to Northern and Western 
Europe. Similar studies show that exactly the same process 
is taking place in the United States and will be manifest in our 
gross census statistics within the next decade or two. In 1926 
the number of prospective mothers necessary to keep the popu- 
lation stationary was already wanting in almost half our states. 

Without racial being or existence there cannot be racial well- 
being or welfare. The basic presupposition for human well- 
being is physical survival. Racial death or depopulation is as 
grave a hurt to racial well-being as is physical death to individ- 
ual well-being. A birth control régime operative among a race 
composed of superhumanly intelligent and heroically altruistic 
thinking machines might not lead to depopulation. Actually it 
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does so lead and is so leading. The only point that still remains 
in doubt is just to what limit depopulation will or can go. 
Statistically we know no such limit, nor can we see anywhere 
a major impelling force that can check the progress of contra- 
ceptive conduct once this process is adopted and approved, 
however guardedly, by public opinion. 

To advocate birth control and at the same time to counsel 
its moderate, intelligent, and unselfish use seems, in the light 
of our daily experience with men and women, naive." 

So much in brief for what appears to be the chief objective 
hurt done to human welfare by the advocacy and practice of 
contraception. We may now turn to the less tangible, but prob- 
ably still graver, subjective hurt to the race. 

Contraception and subjective altruism.—The domestic rela- 
tionship is a weave of three intertwining psychic strands—the 
physical sex urge, love, and the parental impulses. By the do- 
mestic relationship we do not here mean the marital relation in 
its purely physiological sense. We refer to the whole conjugal 
and parental relationship within the home. 

Love and the physical sex urge are often confused, but they 
are two distinct things. Seemingly, they have had quite distinct 
biological origins. In actuality they are often found apart from 
one another, although they tend to exist side by side. The fre- 
quenter of the house of prostitution may experience the physi- 

t Probably most of the facts cited in the foregoing paragraphs on population are well 
known to readers of the International Journal of Ethics, and consequently the writer 
has taken the liberty of saving space by omitting sources and citations. Those who may 
happen not to be familiar with the recent developments in the field of population will 
find such sources and citations in abundance in the series of articles by E. R. Moore 
appearing in the current numbers of The Commonweal, Vol. XIII, Nos. 23, 24, 25 (April 
8, 15, 22, 1931). Also ibid., XIII (April 15, 1931), 654-56, for a summary of the data on 
the influence of a decreasing population on decline in income and standards of living. 
Other problems that concern objective human welfare are the relations of birth control 
to war, poverty, infant mortality, and health. Limitations of space make it impossible 
to cover these many problems in the present article. The present author has dealt 
with these at some length in the booklet Birth Control (Washington, D.C.: National 


Catholic Welfare Conference), chaps. vi-vii. These aspects will also in all probability 
be dealt with in future articles of the series by Moore appearing in The Commonweal. 
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cal sex urge without love. Many a well-reared girl experiences 
love with little or no touch of physical passion. Of the physical 
sex urge, little need be said here. Love, as distinct from passion, 
is a very complex phenomenon, but is characterized by two 
main groups of impulses or cravings: cravings for companion- 
ship, understanding, affection or love-response, exclusive pos- 
session, and so forth; cravings to do unselfishly and to sacrifice 
for the one loved. The parental impulses in like manner include 
two great clusters of cravings: cravings for love-response and 
so forth, similar to those that occur in the case of romantic or 
marital love; cravings to do and to sacrifice for offspring. 

These psychic, intangible factors in the domestic relationship 
are of varying human and ethical value, if it be agreed that 
altruistic behavior and unselfishness in motive are desirable 
things, and that an unselfish person is a more desirable type, 
as exemplifying higher human well-being, than one who is self- 
centered, and selfish. 

The craving for the satisfaction of the physical sex urge, and 
the craving within love and the parental impulses for under- 
standing, response, companionship, and possession are funda- 
mentally self-seeking, self-centered, egoistic. On the other hand, 
the craving or willingness to do and to sacrifice for mate and 
offspring, an integral factor in marital love and in the parental 
impulses respectively, is fundamentally other-seeking, other- 
self-centered, other-regarding, altruistic. 

Men and women enter wedlock more commonly to fulfil the 
physical urge and love’s self-seeking, self-centered cravings. In 
other words, the motives or forces that impel men and women 
to marry are more commonly self-regarding, not to say egoistic. 
But after marriage, the conditions thrust upon man and wife 
normally constitute forceful incentives to the awakening and 
play of the altruistic factors in marital love and in the parental 
impulses. 

Altruism in deed and in motive does not, of course, emerge 
with the infallibility of natural law. Married. couples and par- 
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ents can be, and often are, emphatically self-centered. Never- 
theless, domestic life is decidedly favorable to the growth of 
altruism in deed and in motive. Through marriage the self- 
centered sex love and parental hungers of humanity are built 
upon for the good of the offspring and the race, and for the 
training of the individuals themselves in higher freedom and 
in willed unselfishness. So far as we can see, psychology 
reveals to us no other important inherent impulses toward ob- 
jective or subjective altruism, apart from those integral to love 
and parenthood. For the great mass of human beings marriage 
is the one great school of altruism in motive and altruism in 
deed. 

Human beings do not ordinarily grow and develop in any 
form of the higher life entirely from within. Our higher develop- 
ment is usually dependent on some situation in which we are 
placed or in which we place ourselves voluntarily, upon some 
situation which challenges us, forces responsibility on us, brings 
us face to face with the necessity for sacrifice and for the ex- 
penditure of maximum effort. Only by reason of such stimuli 
from without do we ordinarily do anything worth while or give 
of the best that is in us. Lacking this stimulation, we drift, we 
dawdle, we atrophy. Lacking such impulsion, we shirk respon- 
sibility, we shrink from hardship and sacrifice, we follow the 
lines of ignoble ease, we develop self-centered flabbiness and 
languor. Ordinarily it is in rising to an occasion, in meeting a 
crisis, in responding under moral or other impulsion to a 
situation and a responsibility in which we are placed or in which 
we place ourselves, that we grow and develop humanly and 
morally. 

It is just such a strategy that lies back of domestic life. 
The married life into which a couple voluntarily enter normally 
calls for innumerable major and minor mutual compromises, 
sacrifices, responsibilities, and even hardships, on the part of 
husband and wife. Further, the bearing and rearing of offspring 
normally entails two or three decades during which parents 
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must daily shoulder unselfish responsibilities, must curtail their 
liberty and renounce their own preferences, must sacrifice and 
deny themselves in the interests of their children. Marriage 
means, for most couples, hardships courageously faced and 
borne, moral strength persistently and consistently exercised, 
strenuous effort put forth, responsibilities whole-heartedly un- 
dertaken, sacrifices unselfishly made. Marital and parental love 
may make the sacrifices and renunciations easier, or, if the love 
be of finer fiber, even a joy; but the sacrifices and renunciations 
are not on this account one whit less real. The altruistic mutual 
love of husband and wife is sustained, fed, and further purified 
by their common sacrificial and unselfish labors for and care of 
their children. 

Marriage and child-rearing are a supreme service to the ob- 
jective welfare of the race; but, quite apart from this, they are 
of supreme service as a project for the development of the spirit 
and reality of altruism in husbands and wives, in fathers and 
mothers themselves. In marriage, they are trained and devel- 
oped to altruism in deed and motive, not by the feeble words of 
human exhortation, but by the living experience of their par- 
ental and conjugal life. And, so far as we can see, for the great 
mass of human beings there is no adequate or even nearly ade- 
quate substitute for such moral schooling. 

Contraception, in common with extra-marital sex indulgence, 
tends to sever the self-centered and egoistic elements in the 
physical sex urge and in love from the other-centered and un- 
selfish elements in love and in the parental impulses. It tends 
to bring about the self-centered acceptance of the pleasures of 
sex, while it leads to evasion of the conjugal and parental re- 
sponsibilities and sacrifices entailed in normal family life and 
child-rearing. It does this by eliminating or attenuating the 
very elements in the situation that make for altruism, and by 
thus throwing the major emphasis upon those elements that 
make for egoism. 

Contraception leads to the elimination or diminution of off- 
spring. In the deliberately childless family it brings about the 
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total elimination of offspring, and consequently the total elim- 
ination of the unselfish factor in the parental impulses. As re- 
gards the customary contraceptive family of one or two or at 
most three children, the significance of the partial elimination 
of offspring will be dealt with in a little more detail toward the 
end of the present paper. 

Even in the deliberately childless family, there still remains, 
or may remain, love with its important altruistic element. 
There is no question but that in individual cases this unselfish 
love may survive notwithstanding contraceptive practices. 
Will it, however, suffice in the long run and among the great 
masses of men and women to sustain the higher and finer cur- 
rents in the domestic relationship? Are the unselfish elements 
in love at all universal? Even in the home, how often do we 
find love barely tingeing the more self-centered and physical 
factors in the love-passion complex? How often and how easily 
does it descend to a level hardly, if at all, superior to the physi- 
cal urge proper? Love, with its altruistic as well as its egoistic 
elements, is found among many, if not most, of even the lower 
nomadic hunting peoples of the earth. We have no good ground 
for inferring that it is a later development in human history. 
But, on the other hand, we have evidence that it is neither as 
stable nor as universal in humanity as are the parental impulses. 
Among many peoples, both civilized and uncivilized, it seems 
to be so feeble as to be almost or quite inoperative. 

Again, pre-marital and marital love, as a phenomenon dis- 
tinct from the physical sex urge, has almost certainly evolved 
concomitantly with and in genetic relationship to the need on 
the part of offspring for bi-parental care. It is a comparatively 
late comer into the biological world. It has the biological func- 
tion of holding mates together during the more or less prolonged 
immaturity of offspring. Eliminate or attenuate parental func- 
tions, and we have no ground for concluding that love itself will 
survive, unimpaired and intact, the function which gave it birth. 

We are here stressing two facts regarding love. First, it ap- 
pears to be only superficially imbedded in human life. Second- 
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ly, biologically—by what évolutionary process or genetic mech- 
anism we do not pretend to know—it has originated out of the 
needs of immature offspring. Given these two facts, we seem 
to have good ground for concluding that, through the elimina- 
tion or attenuation of offspring, love itself can largely be bred 
out of the life of the race. If the child ‘be largely eliminated 
from the scene through birth control widely and systematically 
practiced, love must tend to atrophy, to be bred out of the race, 
and to yield place more and more to the physical sex urge. 

Birth control thus tends to eliminate from or attenuate in the 
home and the domestic relationship the two, and, so far as we 
can see, the only two great forces and influences that make for 
unselfish altruism therein. While eliminating the unselfish ele- 
ments in love and the parental impulses, it conversely rein- 
forces the self-centered influences in the physical sex urge and 
in love’s less selfless cravings. No one with experience of life 
would for a moment maintain that contraception has this ef- 
fect in every single case. But such at least is its broad drift for 
large numbers of human beings. 

We may again call to mind that these nunitials trends in 
love and the parental impulses are the only known great in- 
herent driving forces in humanity that are adapted to arouse 
and to nurture human unselfishness in deed and in motive. 
Friendship, patriotism, loyalties of other kinds, have no doubt 
a certain force. But among the overwhelming masses of human- 
ity this force is pale, weak, and relatively inert. Take marital 
and parental love from life, and unselfish altruism largely dis- 
appears from human behavior. 

Furthermore, we may recall that the interests and loyalties 
of the bulk of our race are centered primarily around home and 
family: They represent, not a small fraction of human interests 
and loyalties, but probably nine-tenths thereof. Take away al- 
truistic unselfishness from the domestic relationship, and hu- 
manity is left almost entirely engulfed in egoism, self-centered- 
ness, self-seeking. 
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Space does not permit us to follow the various ramifications 
of the point of view just expressed. It seemed better to con- 
centrate on the main line of thought. To sum up, however, the 
point of view here offered, birth control, while superficially 
seeming to make in many respects for easier living, in reality 
appears as a subtle but deadly attack upon human welfare: 
upon objective welfare inasmuch as it actually leads toward 
depopulation and the hurts that come with depopulation; upon 
subjective human welfare inasmuch as it leads, by the total or 
partial elimination of the altruistic elements in love and parent- 
hood, to the total or partial elimination of unselfishness and 
altruism from life and to the reinforcement of self-centeredness 
and egoism therein. 

Nor is this purely a theoretic deduction. We have a very con- 
siderable amount of objective evidence in our actual culture 
pointing to the very close relation between selfishness and the 
practice of contraception. This evidence may be summed up 
along the three following lines. First, birth control tends to be 
practiced most on economic levels where financial motives press 
least or not at all. Ordinarily the rule holds that the family 
decreases in size as the income increases. Very few impartial 
observers of contemporary life will question the inference that 
the small family régime among the higher-income groups has 
its root, not in economic necessity, but in deliberate evasion of 
sacrifice and of personal and racial responsibilities. Even where 
financial necessity is advanced as the motive for practicing 
contraception, there can be no doubt that, in a large proportion 
of cases, preference is being consciously or unconsciously given 
to luxuries or unnecessary comforts over human offspring. 

Second, when married couples set out with the deliberate pur- 
pose of having no offspring at all, the selfish evasion of respon- 
sibility and sacrifice is in most cases obvious, and, frequently 
enough, is frankly admitted by the parties concerned. We have 
considerable statistical data pointing to the conclusion that the 
proportion of deliberately childless marriages is on the increase. 
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Third, even where complete childlessness is not aimed at, the 
self-centeredness is frequently in evidence, although at times 
consciously or unconsciously masked. We refer here to the 
average contraceptive families where the mates plan to have 
not more than one or two or at most three children. Very com- 
monly the reason offered for the limitation is that they wish to 
give the children a better chance. We have pretty good grounds, 
however, for the conclusion that in a large proportion of such 
cases the reason put forward is a rationalization. Perhaps the 
point can be illustrated from a parallel, the custom of keeping 
family pets. 

A great many families keep pets, such as a dog or a cat or 
something else. Pets undoubtedly involve a certain care, re- 
sponsibility, and sacrifice, unless there be a corps of servants to 
look after them. But the care, sacrifices, and responsibilities 
are more than compensated by the accruing satisfactions. Very 
few people keep dogs for high unselfish and altruistic motives. 
They keep them for the pleasure they get out of them. The com- 
pensations outweigh the sacrifices. But very few people keep 
a half a dozen dogs. In such a case, the sacrifices would out- 
weight the compensations. A law of diminishing returns in sat- 
isfactions sets in as the number increases beyond one or two. 

The sacrifices entailed by the rearing of offspring have a good 
deal in common with the care given family pets. Psychologi- 
cally, the compensations accruing from the keeping of pets are 
closely akin to the compensations accruing from the rearing of 
children. One or two children undoubtedly involve sacrifices, 
but the compensations accruing from such care outweigh the 
sacrifices in the calculation of most couples. But after the sec- 
ond or third child, the law of diminishing returns in satisfac- 
tions sets in. Where the number of offspring goes beyond one 
or two or three into four or five or six the compensations do not 
as a rule appreciably increase, whereas the sacrifices do. Thus 
the unselfish sacrifices outweigh the self-regarding compensa- 
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tions. In a word, back of the process of limitation to one or 
two or at most three children, the customary contraceptive 
régime, lies a fairly clear though masked self-centeredness. 

If the point of view presented in the present paper be a valid, 
rational one, birth control would appear to be open to the same 
ethical exceptions to which such sex aberration as extra-marital 
incontinence is open. There are many evils, such as venereal 
diseases, the exploitation and betrayal of womanhood and child- 
hood, and so forth, that follow in the train of extra-marital in- 
dulgence; but the basic evil would seem to lie in the fact that 
extra-marital sex indulgence constitutes a species of racial 
sponging which evades the responsibilities and sacrifices en- 
tailed in marriage and child rearing, and which at the same time, 
through its self-centered acceptance of the pleasures of sex, 
emphasizes the self-centered and selfish drifts in human life. 
Admit birth control as ethical, and it is relatively easy to drive 
a coach-and-four through any standard of sex ethics that can 
be set up, at least through any standard that can be built up 
on the foundation of an altruistic philosophy of life. 

Ethics is not an exact science. Its major conclusions are wov- 
en of probabilities. Moreover, in all ethical discussions of larger 
problems, such, for example, as the right or desirability of life, 
of truthfulness, or of property ownership, our final practical 
ethical judgments must be arrived at after a careful weighing 
of the prospective or actual gains to welfare as compared with 
the prospective or actual losses. A strong ethical case can be 
made for birth control, as it can be made for free love or com- 
munism in property, by listing only the gains to welfare that 
would accrue therefrom. The present writer may, by his em- 
phasis upon the prospective and actual losses accruing from 
birth control, lay himself open to the charge of similar one- 
sidedness. It may, however, be worth while to emphasize this 
one side of the problem in view of the present situation in which 
the other side is so frequently presented. He would willingly 
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admit that in particular instances some good to human welfare 
accrues from contraception. But the exceptional good, he be- 
lieves, is far outweighed by the normal, far-reaching, and funda- 
mental undermining of objective and subjective human well- 
being that is following, and will in all probability increasingly 
follow, from the spreading custom of contraceptive limitation 
of births. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
RELIGION ON PHILOSOPHY 


W. WYLIE SPENCER 


ODERN philosophy is marked by a characteristic 
M inwardness or subjectivism which sets it off in 

noteworthy contrast from the philosophy of the 
ancient, and especially the Greek, world. The point of view 
of the modern philosopher is that of the human mind and its 
problems rather than that of the objects and events toward 
which attention is drawn. The Greek was “object-minded,” 
while the modern is by habit, whatever he may become by 
cultivation, ‘“‘subject-minded.” One has only to consider the 
difference between Plato and Kant, who are to a great extent 
if not completely representative of their respective eras of 
thought, to note the contrast in most striking form. The mod- 
ern philosopher is tremendously concerned with the ego, the 
self, consciousness, the will, while the ancient philosopher 
made, on the whole, little use of these conceptions. The change 
in attitude is very fundamental and significant, though diffi- 
cult to present adequately because of its vague outlines and 
protean manifestations. It is so often recognized that it has 
become a commonplace of historical analysis. We propose in 
this paper to attack the problem of the cause of this alteration 
by considering the case of one philosopher who stands midway 
between ancient and modern philosophy. 

It is most probable that this inward turning of philosophy, 
which was accomplished during the period of transition called 
the Middle Ages, was brought about by the predominant in- 
fluence of that age, namely religion, or specifically the Chris- 
tian religion. If this is true, the alteration in attitude should 
reveal itself as taking place in the great transition figures of 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps more than anyone else, St. Augus- 
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tine is the philosopher who stands at the turning point be- 
tween ancient and modern thought. He lives his life through, 
thinks his thoughts, and writes his philosophy in the midst of 
the most turbulent epoch of change to be found anywhere in 
the ages between the Greek illumination and the modern re- 
birth of philosophy. St. Augustine exerted a formative influ- 
ence upon the philosophy of the Middle Ages, including what 
is called Scholastic philosophy. It is true that the period in 
which he lives is often excluded from the Middle Ages as viewed 
by historians, but from the point of view of philosophy this 
exclusion is arbitrary.’ The civil disturbances of the years fol-. 
lowing the fall of Rome, however great their effect was upon 
the continuity of philosophical thinking, were not sufficient to 
alter the character of what philosophical thinking there was, 
which remained essentially the same through all the centuries 
from the birth of Christ to the opening of modern philosophy. 
During all this period philosophy was, in some sense of the 
word, religious, and for the most part Christian. Hence we are 
justified in taking the first twelve to fourteen cénturies of the 
Christian era as one period of development, and in the con- 
sideration of this period St. Augustine is essential. We shall 
take his life and philosophy under investigation here in order 
that we may trace the connection between the religion and the 
philosophy of that period, in the hope that this will help us to 
understand the influences which brought about the greater in- 
wardness of modern as compared with ancient philosophy. 

St. Augustine has long been a cynosure of interest when 
questions concerning the interaction of religion and philoso- 


* Windelband places St. Augustine at the beginning of the medieval period and calls 
him one of the founders of modern thought. With regard to Augustine’s significance 
in the development of philosophy, Windelband says (History of Philosophy, p. 276): 
“Under the influence of the ethical and religious interest, metaphysical interest had be- 
come gradually and almost imperceptibly shifted from the sphere of the outer to that 
of the inner life. Psychical conceptions had taken the place of physical as fundamental 
factors in the conception of the world. It was reserved for Augustine to bring into full 
and conscious use this, which had already become an accomplished fact in Origen and 
Plotinus.” 
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phy are raised. We have a large body of research and inter- 
pretation concerning his vicissitudes of spirit and the psy- 
chology underlying them. This is largely due to the fact that 
St. Augustine left so rich a record of his personal life, both in 
his Confessions and elsewhere in his writings, but it is also 
due to the intrinsic interest of his life and writings as revela- 
tions of the medieval mind, and to the importance of his ideas 
in the philosophical development of the Middle Ages and in 
the doctrinal evolution of the Christian church. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that the material available 
concerning St. Augustine will be sufficient to answer in some 
detail the question that has been raised. 

At the outset of such an inquiry there are two difficulties 
which must be met. They are much alike. One is the question 
of the genuineness of St. Augustine’s religion, and the other 
concerns the genuineness of his philosophy. With regard to 
the latter question a sufficient answer lies ready to hand. An 
examination will tell. There is no need to consider the state of 
mind of a philosopher to find out whether or not he was sincere. 
A philosopher is known by the philosophy he produces. And 
as for St. Augustine, the evidence is clear enough. His phi- 
losophy is indeed made up of diverse ingredients, contributions 
having been levied from many sources, but the original element 
is clear and definite, making the whole unique in the philo- 
sophical record, as the philosophy of a Descartes or a Leibnitz 
is, each in its own way, unique. To this it may be added that 
the account given by St. Augustine of his search for truth and 
understanding confirms the judgment that original work was 
done in the construction of his final philosophy, but, after all, the 
content of his philosophical system is the surest test of original- 
ity. 

So much for the genuineness of Augustine’s philosophy. 
Turning then to the question of the genuineness of his religion, 
an answer in much the same pragmatic form may be suggest- 
ed. Yet the problem must be considered afresh and in its own 
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setting. Aspersions have‘ often been cast on St. Augustine’s 
piety, and it must be admitted that criticisms of his sincerity 
have often been very plausible. Here was a teacher of rhetoric, 
desirous of acclaim, and especially desirous of a field in which 
his talents as a leader and speaker might be called into play 
and win conspicuous success. Moreover, St. Augustine ac- 
knowledged an ambition toward political power. He appears, 
therefore, like a man who stands in need of a practical outlet 
for his native abilities, a field of action in which he might play 
the parts for which he was naturally well equipped, rather 
than as a man in search of that conviction of heart and that 
communion of soul with the eternal and divine which true 
religion is. Now Augustine’s conversion and his consequent 
elevation to an influential position in the church gave him just 
this needed “career’”’ in which his capacities of intellect and 
of literary and rhetorical art were given scope and in which 
he. was able to realize through the church the influence upon 
institutions and peoples for which he hungered. The “tough- 
minded” critic of St. Augustine is tempted by. these facts to 
regard his conversion in the light of a practical adjustment to 
circumstances, which resulted in peace of mind and coherent 
active life through the fortunate adaptation of an able man toa 
fitting environment rather than through a spiritual faith in the 
unseen and eternal. 

Such is the sceptical conclusion resulting from examination 
of the merely external facts of Augustine’s life. It may be 
answered that the conclusion is justified in what it affirms but 
unwarranted in what it denies. Augustine did make what the 
psychologist calls a successful adjustment to environment in 
his conversion to the church, but this fact does not exclude the 
belief that this adjustment was effected through a genuine re- 
ligious conversion. A problem of spiritual change cannot be 
settled in this offhand external fashion. It is as though one 
were to regard a scientific discovery which brings reputation 
and opportunity to its discoverer as a mere adjustment to cir- 
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cumstances and no true example of scientific research, with- 
out inquiring as to the methods employed and the thought 
processes carried through by the investigator. So with St. 
Augustine. The question of his religion must be decided, if at 
all, upon a more complete examination of the facts, including 
such facts as are available concerning the conscious processes 
through which Augustine passed during the conversion period.’ 

But when this more complete examination of the facts is 
made the doubt once more is raised. Nourrisson,* for example, 
interprets Augustine’s conversion in terms of two nonreli- 
gious motives for which he finds evidence in the experiences 
set down by Augustine in the Confessions and elsewhere. In 
the first place Augustine was a man who was unable to carry 
on his life and thought except in intimate connection with an 
authority or institution. One might say that there was an inor- 
dinately commanding “herd instinct” in St. Augustine, strong- 
er than intellect, so that rather than lose his rapport with his 
“herd” he was ready to suppress the promptings of his mind 
or even his conscience. Thus we see him clinging in turn to the 
society of the Manicheans and to the New Academy, never 
leaving the society to which he has become attached, however 
his mind and heart may wander from it, before he has made 
sure of a securer attachment elsewhere, until he finally comes 
to rest in the society of Christians, which because of its wider 


* The obvious criticism here is that the reports of St. Augustine’s inner experience 
are all written by himself, not only at a time when the memory of important events 
was at least ten years old, but also in writings having a confessedly ulterior motive, 
for example, the avowed intention. of witnessing to the glory of God and of winning 
other men to Christianity by the relation of his own experiences. It is true that the 
record suffers from these circumstances. The choice seems to lie between throwing out 
the record and leaving questions like the present one wholly mysterious, and Augus- 
tine’s character under suspicion, or admitting the record while criticizing its reports in 
the light of their avowed purpose. The latter choice seems the better historical pro- 
cedure. The fact that so much material supporting adverse criticisms of Augustine’s 
genuineness is discovered in his writings should go far to recommend them as a reliable 
source, if critically used. 


® La philosophie de saint Augustin. Paris, 1866. 
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extension and more vigorous growth, serves him better than 
any other and so endures through the rest of his life. 

In the second place, according to Nourrisson, Augustine’s 
conversion may be regarded as the final triumph of the Chris- 
tian teachings which obtained a hold upon him during his 
early years, which remained with him during all his wander- 
ings from sect to sect, continually influencing his thought by 
serving as a test of the truth and value of later influences, and 
which were so strengthened by the contact with able Chris- 
tians in Milan that they came to dominate his mind. In this 
connection the persistent influence and appeal of Monica was 
of great importance, especially in view of Augustine’s capacity 
for and reliance upon human attachments. Monica was a com- 
manding personality, and though the youthful Augustine might 
rebel from the maternal authority, his nature was such that, 
his independence once established, filial devotion reasserted its 
influence and grew stronger with the years. 

Each of Nourrisson’s interpretations of Augustine’s con- 
version, as well as the interpretation previously mentioned, 
has a certain truth. It may seem as though these attempts to 
explain away the religious character of the conversion by elicit- 
ing secret, unavowed, unconscious motives is simply part of 
a cult of psychological scepticism, as in part they are. But 
the writings of St. Augustine rather suggest these attempts to 
find in his life not the clear and fair history of a soul converted 
from darkness to light but the record of complex alteration of 
character accomplished by causes not all on the surface and 
certainly not all recognized by Augustine himself. This is par- 
ticularly true because the Confessions and other writings have 
a didactic motive which inevitably inspires the endeavor to 
free the account of what Augustine reads into it and to trace 
his development as it really occurred, in so far as this may be 
possible. 

However, when the truth in such interpretations and doubts 
is admitted and taken into account, there remains sufficient 
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positive evidence to justify the conclusion that Augustine did 
pass through an honest, though complicted, struggle of soul 
and won through mental and moral effort to a position of 
serenity and power. The course of his experience is the typical 
course of the religious struggle which when won wins a re- 
ligious faith. Other influences may have played their part but 
the portrait of religious wavering is too accurately drawn to 
admit of any doubt of its genuineness when his words are 
read. As William James has remarked, St. Augustine’s ac- 
count of his division of soul has never been surpassed: 


Thus the thoughts by which I meditated upon thee were like the efforts 
of one who would awake, but being overpowered with sleepiness is soon 
asleep again. Often does a man when heavy sleepiness is on his limbs defer 
to shake it off, and though not approving it, encourage it; even so I was 
sure it was better to surrender to thy love than to yield to my own lusts, 
yet, though the former course convinced me, the latter pleased and held 
me bound. There was naught in me to answer thy call, ‘““Awake, thou 
sleeper,” but only drawling, drowsy words, “Presently; yes, persently; 
wait a little while.” But the “presently” had no “present,” and the “little 
while” grew long For I was afraid thou would’st hear me too soon, 
and heal me at once of my disease of lust, which I wished to satiate 
rather than to see extinguished. With what lashes of words did I not 
scourge my own soul, Yet it shrank back; it refused, though it had no ex- 
cuse to offer I said within myself: “Come, let it be done now,” 
and as I said it, I was on the point of the resolve. I all but did it, yet I did 
not do it. And I made another effort, and almost succeeded, yet I did not 
reach it, and did not grasp it, hesitating to die to death, and live to life; 
and the evil to which I was so wonted held me more than the better life I 
had not tried [quoted by James, Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 


172-73]. 


Only one who had actually been through the fire of a fervent 
inner struggle in which good and evil impulses vied for mastery 
could give so convincing a portrait of religious conversion, and 
this is the best evidence of the genuineness of St. Augustine’s 
religion. Having now given some justification, as was necessary, 
for the assumption that in dealing with St. Augustine we are 
dealing both with genuine religion and genuine philosophy, 
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we may pass to a summary of specific points of connection be- 
tween the two, the purpose being to see in what definite ways 
religion influences philosophy. 

1. Religion as stimulus to philosophical thought. -St. Augus- 
tine has given in the Confessions an explicit account of the se- 
quence of events immediately connected with his conversion. 
From this we learn that the first effect of his conversion was 
the writing of a number of works conceived in a philosophical 
spirit and dealing with philosophical subjects. Indeed his turn 
to Christianity seems to have released in him a veritable 
dynamo of literary and philosophical effort. He at once retired 
to a quiet place with a few friends and there composed several 
of his most important works, including Contra Academicos, 
De Beata Vita, Soliloquia, writings in which the most funda- 
mental and characteristic principles of his philosophy are clearly 
enunciated. This fact is important as evidence against the 
familiar view that religion is the natural foe of philosophy and 
for the more deeply reflective view that religion is, as Hocking 
says, the “mother of the Arts,” including philosophy. We find 
in Augustine a religious conversion having as first fruit the pro- 
duction of notable philosophical works, and the rest of the 
Middle Ages is full of confirmations of the view that religion 
actually stimulates the philosophical imagination. This is not 
to deny that there may be extra-religious sources for philo- 
sophical thought, as there certainly are in any obvious sense of 
the word religious. Nor is it to deny that there may be times 
when the religious motive finds. itself in opposition to the philo- 
sophical motive, so that the result, if the religious motive is the 
more fundamental and, so, stronger, is the subordination of free 
philosophical inquiry to dogmatic religious interests. Such in- 
deed seems to have been the case with St. Augustine as with 
the Middle Ages generally. We shall return to this question 
later. 

2. Faith as a forerunner of understanding. —We find that the 
religious conversion meant two things for St. Augustine. It 
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meant from the moral and religious point of view a recovery 
of “poise.” This new moral poise, this newly won focus of 
will, is the clue to the release of energies which St. Augustine’s 
life exhibits following his conversion. But further, Augustine 
won what might be called philosophical poise. He won a new 
sense of assurance concerning the dependability of knowledge. 
In short, he won certainty. Hitherto he had been perplexed by 
sceptical doubts, to such an extent that he was tempted to cast 
in his lot with the Academics. Hereafter, he is unswerving in 
his assertion of certainty as something attainable by human 
judgment, and is able to support his affirmation by the most 
cogent of proofs. Just how this was achieved is perhaps of less 
importance than that it was achieved, namely, that a religious 
conversion could mean for a man of intellect a philosophical 
revelation as well as a moral rejuvenation. 

But the connection is not hard to find. Here, at least, the 
validity of the principle, “Credo ut intelligam,”’ lies in the fact 
that faith by clearing the mind of confusion enables it to see 
what was before it all along. The sceptic concentrates on the 
weak points in human knowledge. ‘The man of faith looks and 
sees that there are points of strength also. 

3. Inwardness of philosophy converted into a philosophical 
principle. —The first achievement of Augustine as philosopher 
was the discovery of the answer to the skeptics. The most char- 
acteristic form of the answer is an instance of what Hock- 
ing has called the “reflexive turn,” whereby Augustine antici- 
pates by some eleven centuries the famous “Cogito ergo sum” 
of Descartes. As St. Augustine puts it, ‘Quod fallor sum.” 
“Tu, qui vis te nosse, scis esse te? Scio. Unde scis? Nescio. 
Simplicem te sentis an multiplicem? Nescio. Movire te scis? 
Nescio. Cogitare te scis? Scio” (Soliloquia ii. 1). The dis- 
covery was as pregnant for Augustine’s philosophy as it was 
later for Descartes, though in a different way. He finds in this 
initial truth, apparently so meager, an almost infinite wealth 
of facts. Doubt proves more than that the doubter lives: the 
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various capacities of mind, memory, understanding, recognition 
of ignorance, judgment, will, all are involved in the doubt, and 
so are as certain as the doubt. 

Utrum aeris sit vis vivendi—an ignis—dubitaverunt homines; vivere 
se tamen et meminisse et intelligere et velle et cogitare et scire et judicare 
quis dubitet? quandoquidem etiam si dubitat, vivat, si dubitat, unde 
dubitet meminit, si dubitat, dubitare se intelligit, si dubitat, certus esse 
vult, si dubitat, cogitat, si dubitat, scit se nescire, si dubitat, judicat non 
se tenere consentire oportere [De Trinitate x. 14]. 


Furthermore, this discovery forms the corner stone of St. 
Augustine’s proof for the existence of God. Its importance 
therefore in Augustine’s philosophical thought is great. But 
the connection between this “reflexive turn” and religion would 
seem obvious enough. Religion turns man’s thoughts within. 
Where but from his religious experience does Augustine derive 
his trust in this method of “‘introversion’’? “Noli foras ire, in 
te redi, in interiore homine habitat veritas” (De Vera Religione 
72). Having been turned inward by religion, self-assurance is 
the natural outcome, and the philosopher is equipped with an 
assured starting point for his rational. thought.’ 

4. Religion and interest in epistemology.—The important 
position which the problem of certainty takes in Augustine’s 
thought shows the bent of his mind.° As far as speculative phi- 
losophy is concerned his chief interest lies in epistemology, 
though his interest is ultimately based on moral and religious 
motives. This can be seen from the manifold ways in which 
the concept of truth appears in his writings. Truth is almost 
an equivalent term for God. It includes all true being and 
nothing higher than it can be conceived. It is the highest good, 

* It has been suggested that the principle of the answer to the skeptics here attribut- 
ed to Augustine may have been more or less current before his time, and that Augus- 
tine simply appropriated it. This is uncertain but may be true. But the point made 


above is not so much that Augustine originated the answer to the skeptics as that he 
saw the answer clearly and made effective philosophical use of it. 

* “As philosopher he (Augustine) makes all his ideas centre in the principle of abso- 
lute and immediate certainty (Selbstgewissheit) of consciousness.” Windelband, His- 
tory of Philosophy, p. 276. 
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the goal of all striving, in virtue of which all lesser goods are 
good. Boyer’ has well described the universal use which Au- 
gustine makes of the idea of truth: 

A chaque page de saint Augustin, on lit le mot de vérité. C’est tantét 
la vérité qu’il desire et qu’il cherche, tantét la vérité qu’il contemple ou 
qu’il montre, ou bien, c’est la vérité qu’il prie, la vérité qu’il consulte et 
qu'il éclaire, la vérité qui lui parle par les mille voix des creatures, la 
vérité dont il espére, pour l’autre vie, la vue beatifiante. 


It is of course clear that Augustine means various things by 
“truth,” and in particular that he means more than the ab- 
stract certainty of epistemology. But this reflection only rein- 
forces the comment just made. It is characteristic of the episte- 
mologist to extend the meaning of truth to an unusual degree. 
It becomes equivalent to the real. 

The epistemological cast of Augustine’s mind is shown in 
his proof for the existence of God. All judgments, including 
even the judgment of doubt, imply possession of a standard 
of truth, or as Augustine puts it, all judgments, even judg- 
ments held as merely possible, as with the Academics, imply 
certainty. It is impossible to regard a judgment as faulty 
without having an ideal of knowledge which we see not to be 
exemplified in the case before us. In the principles of judging 
the logical laws and norms of the good and the beautiful, man 
possesses the truth, immutable yet present to our minds. It is 
in the light of these eternal truths that all truth is known. And 
this grasp upon the eternal, this “‘aspect of the soul by which it 
perceives the truth in itself alone and not through the bodily 
senses,’”® is likewise the human being’s grasp of the divine, for 
God is this eternal immutable Truth. To be sure the Truth 
which is God is not merely the abstract truth implied in human 
judgments. It is Truth in the concrete, as it were, the chang- 
less forms and norms of all reality, concerning which we receive 
hints from our knowledge of the empirical world. But it is in 

"Charles Boyer, L’idee de vérité dans la philosophie de saint Augustin (Paris, 


1920), p. I. 
* De Trinitate xii. 2, 2. 
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this immediate knowledge in the soul of the immutable stand- 
ard of truth that the human being has his only certain hold 
upon the nature of God and hence knows him to exist. 

Since self-examination is the only certain means to knowl- 
edge of God, Augustine consistently recommends this course 
rather than the examination of nature. He has no hope of ar- 
riving at certainty in such researches. There is indeed the pos- 
sibility of empirical knowledge which is positive as far as it 
goes. But Augustine assigns the same limits to this type of 
knowledge as the positivists later do, without their content- 
ment with the merely empirical. If the Absolute is useless for 
deductive purposes, empirical fact is equally useless in the 
last analysis for religious purposes. Augustine’s search for 
truth is inspired by religious motives. He is seeking God, and 
the empirical way is discarded as not leading to the ultimate 
causes, the fundamental unchanging Truth. “Deus et animam 
scire cupio. Nihilne plus? Nihil omnino” (Soliloguia i. 7). 
There is a decided lack of interest in the natural order per se. 
Knowledge which cannot be brought to bear upon the soul, 
teaching it to love God, is unprofitable. ‘“He is blessed who 
knows Thee even though he is ignorant of these things (na- 
ture); indeed he who knows both them and Thee is not more 
blessed on account of them, but he is blessed on account of 
Thee alone.’ “Noli foras ire!’ According to Ueberweg,?° 
“This view of Augustine respecting the relative value or worth- 
lessness of the various sciences exercised a decisive influence 
on the entire intellectual character of the Christian Church of 
the Middle Ages.” Perhaps it is not too much to say this, 
though Augustine exemplifies the tendency of his age instead 
of being himself the major cause of the tendency. It is the moral 
and religious preoccupation of Augustine which causes his fail- 
ure of interest in the natural order, and the Middle Ages show 
a like failure throughout because they are likewise preoccupied 
with moral and religious problems. Religions tend to discour- 

* Confessions v. 7. * History of Philosophy, I, 237. 
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age the attempt to gain knowledge of nature, not because such 
knowledge conflicts with religious truth, but mostly because 
such knowledge seems irrelevant to the religious quest. And 
further, the mystical sense of God’s surpassing greatness, so 
essential to religion, discourages the attempt to know God, who 
is the real, in any perfect way. To understand God would be to 
lower him to the level of our understanding. He must remain 
mysterious, incomprehensible, if he is to retain the awesome, 
inspiring quality which is essential to religion. ‘“God is thought 
better than spoken, and better known than thought.” 

5. Religion as inspiration to psychological studies: it sug- 
gests theories of unity of mind and supremacy of will. —The in- 
fluence, just mentioned, of religion upon Augustine’s philosophy 
was doubtless unfortunate for philosophy. We next turn to a 
field in which the religious influence resulted in a decided gain. 
St. Augustine’s psychology is impressive. While keenly analytic 
and critical, it is also empirically rich. Windelband has called 
him a “virtuoso in self-examination’’™ and the result is a body 
of knowledge about the human mind that is both elaborate in 
detail and original in interpretation. His method is inevitably 
introspective since the point of departure of all his philosophy is 
the certainty of self-consciousness. The connection with the 
inward turn of religion is therefore apparent, and it is our sug- 
gestion that it was just the self-searching induced by moral 
and religious struggle which brought into full exercise Augus- 
tine’s natural powers of psychological analysis, and so made 
possible his positive contribution to this field of knowledge. 
With the details of his psychology we are not here concerned, 
though we must note that his portrait of the mind had the 
greatest influence upon succeeding philosophy. But two points 
have special importance. 


1 “Augustine is a virtuoso in self-examination and self-analysis; he has a mastery 
in the portrayal of psychical states which is as admirable as his ability to analyse 
these in reflection and lay bare the deepest elements of feeling and impulse. Just for 
this reason it is from this source almost exclusively that he draws the views with which 
his metaphysics seeks to comprehend the universe.” Windelband, of. cit., p. 277. 
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First, while Augustine’s psychology follows definitely in the 
tradition begun by Plato and Aristotle and is much enriched 
by their views as well as by those of Plotinus and others, he 
transcends the earlier writers particularly in his more ade- 
quate account of the functional unity of the mind. We have 
seen an instance of this in his analysis of doubt as involving 
all of the separately distinguished functions of psychology. 
This is a characteristic which Augustine never neglected. 
Analysis yields, indeed, an infinitely rich series of distinctions 
when applied to mind and its activities, but this must never 
blind us to the fact that the mind is in reality one and indivis- 
ible. The importance of this fact in Augustine’s eyes is shown 
by his representation of the several faculties of mind as being 
related in the same way as the three members of the Trinity. 
He uses, indeed, the fact of the mind’s unity in plurality as a 
means of suggesting how the members of the Trinity are both 
one and distinct. The aspects of the mind chosen to represent 
this unity in diversity vary. In one place (De Lib. ii. 7) it is 
being, life, and knowledge; in another (Confess. xiii. 11) be- 
ing, knowledge, and love; in a third (De Trin. xi. 16) memory, 
thought, and will. It is true that none of the psychologists 
before Augustine had failed to recognize this functional unity 
of mind, not even Plato with his apparently so rigid tripartite 
division of the soul. But Augustine succeeds in conveying the 
idea of unity while the others were understood so as to per- 
petuate the notion of real separation in the nature of the 
mind.” This then is a triumph of Augustine’s power of self- 
analysis, sharpened as it was by the habit of moral and religious 
introspection. It is, perhaps, an effect of the religious sense of 
unity which gains best expression in the mystic desire to an- 
nihilate all divisions and disintegrating differences from his 
experience. Augustine was not a mystic, but the characteristics 


12 ‘The soul is for him (Augustine)—and by this he rises far above Aristotle and also 
above the Neo-Platonists—the living whole of personality whose life is a unity, and 
which, by its self-consciousness, is certain of its own reality as the surest truth.” 
Windelband, op. cit., p. 278. 
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of mysticism penetrate all religious experience in greater or 
less degree. It is the sense of the oneness of the soul which pre- 
vents the religious man from accommodating himself to events 
by the series of makeshifts which content the nonreligious man. 

Second, this representation of the integrity of the mind is 
really accomplished by emphasizing the importance of the will. 
In part, this means simply giving to the will an importance de- 
nied to it in the intellectual psychologies of previous philoso- 
phers, and, on the whole, Augustine keeps an even balance in 
his thought between the aspect of will and that of reason. It is 
rather the will-to-truth that is the central idea in Augustine’s 
psychology than the irrational will. And yet it is true that the 
will takes the more fundamental place. God in creating the 
universe did not create it for a reason, according to Augustine, 
but rather if you ask the reason for the creation, the final answer 
is that God willed it. Once willing, God wills rationally, that 
is he thinks, and his thought is the Truth, that is the World. 
Just so in the case of the human being, the will ‘“‘fathers the 
thought.” Taken as a class, man is free to will the good or the 
evil, though it is only by willing the good that he can actually 
satisfy his will. Augustine’s doctrine of the freedom of the will 
is one of his most significant contributions to philosophy though 
it is also one which is full of perplexities, both in interpreting 
his own meaning and in dealing with its implications. The ori- 
gin of this doctrine is not difficult to determine. Windelband 
suggests that the motive which led Augustine to assign the cen- 
tral place in his psychology to the will was “the man’s own 
experience; himself a nature ardent and strong in will, as he 
examined and scrutinized his own personality he came upon the 
will as its inmost core. On this account the will is for him the 
essential element in all: omnes nihil aliud quam voluntates 
sun.” One might equally well say that it was Augustine’s 
waverings of will, his experience of hesitation between alterna- 
tives, which drew his attention to the importance of the will 


3 Op. cit., p. 281. 
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in the makeup of the mind. Yet it was a positive assertion of 
will which turned the tide at the critical juncture in Augustine’s 
life rather than a coldly reasoned decision. At any rate, St. 
Augustine’s own strenuous moral and religious experience is 
the source of his emphasis on the will and his doctrine of free- 
dom. ; 

8. Religion and moral inwardness.—Augustine’s ethical 
thought was thoroughly dominated by the religious motive, 
with the result that the emphasis is laid on the inward aspect 
of morality. What Augustine insists upon is less the doing of 
certain deeds but the purification of the will. The essential 
thing is to achieve a detachment from the interests of sense 
and an ability to distinguish and love truth. The goal of moral- 
ity is therefore contemplation, beginning with the perception of 
the truth as present in the self and leading to a loving devotion 
to the Truth which is God. Thus in ethics the tendency of reli- 
gion to turn thought inward shows itself by a shifting of the 
emphasis from outward act to the state of mind or will of the 
agent. 

9. Religion and the attempts to combine freedom and deter- 
minism.—The philosophy of St. Augustine is perplexing to the 
student because it appears to be dominated by dual motives 
which lead him to take positions whose contradictions he 
struggles to resolve without success. The chief instance of this 
is his doctrine of freedom of will. Windelband™ has stated the 
case as follows: 

It will always remain an astonishing fact that the same man who 
founded his philosophy on the absolute and independent certainty of the 
individual conscious mind, who threw the plummet of the most acute 
examination into the depths of inner experience and discovered in the 
will the vital ground of spiritual personality, found himself forced by the 
interests of a theological controversy to a theory of the doctrine of salva- 
tion which regards the acts of the individual will as unalterably deter- 
mined consequences, either of a general corruption or of divine grace. 


4 Tbid., p. 284. 
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The difficulty may be stated as due to two motives in St. 
Augustine, the philosophical and the theological. This is doubt- 
less just, but the relationship between the two motives calls for 
explanation. It is true that, gradually during the period of St. 
Augustine’s mature thought, the philosopher gives place to the 
theologian. This is clear enough from the character of the writ- 
ings which occupied him during the later years. And it is ap- 
parent without question in the change in Augustine’s attitude 
toward human freedom between his first writings and the Pe- 
lagian controversy which took place after he had become bishop 
of Hippo. As Nourrisson* has put it succinctly, “Tl reste que 
saint Augustin, chrétien, que saint Augustin, méme prétre, 
n’a pas entendu les rapports de la grace divine et de la liberté 
humaine de la méme maniére que saint Augustin évéque.”’ But 
how explain the change? 

It would be simple-minded to expect to explain the change in 
such a way as to justify it philosophically. But it would be 
equally misleading to fail to see the philosophical connection 
which exists. For the alteration is due to an influence which is 
essential to religion and which must always appear sooner or 
later whenever religion seeks rational expression. However 
individualistic and self-reliant at the outset, at some point re- 
ligion will seek a resting place in authority. It will seek em- 
bodiment in an institutional life which acquires permanence 
through a rigidity of organization which threatens the very 
religious life which gave rise to it. And so it was in part with 
St. Augustine. Though he seems to have been drawn into a 
position of official leadership much against his will, the refuge 
in Christian doctrine certainly fulfilled a real need of his na- 
ture. Nothing is clearer in his early history than the desire for 
a body of doctrine to which he could give his assent, and, once 
granted an entrance by discovering the philosophical accepta- 
bility of the fundamental presuppositions of Christian meta- 


5 Op. cit., II, 356. 
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physics, he advanced much less critically to an acceptance of 
the whole body of Christian doctrine. 

All this is doubtless true and yet it hardly explains adequately 
the change on the question of free will. The Pelagian doctrine, 
so much nearer to Augustine’s own earlier position, was per- 
haps as easy to reconcile with Scripture than the position which 
he comes to adopt. A mind as brilliant as Augustine’s could 
have achieved this. But there was a motive against this more 
immediately involved in his religious experience. This was his 
deeply felt awareness of the element of grace in his own salva- 
tion. Whatever his own efforts had been to attain a position of 
moral and rational poise, the final victory had appeared to 
come not so much as a result of his effort but as a free gift. “Self 
surrender has been and always must be regarded as the vital 
turning point of the religious life, so far as religion is spiritual 
and no affair of outer works and ritual and sacraments.’’** This 
is the genuine religious motive for the doctrine of grace, and 
there is no reason for doubting that it played its part in deter- 
mining Augustine in his adoption of this doctrine and the as- 
sociated doctrine of the mediatorship of Christ. As to the exact 
form of the compromise effected between the doctrines of grace 
and of free will, and the inhuman austerity of the application 
of the compromise doctrine to various cases of unfortunates, 
these can hardly be explained except as failures of the religious 
motive to gain completely satisfactory philosophical expres- 
sion. What should here be noticed is that the oscillation be- 
tween emphasis on the freedom of human action and emphasis 
on the determination of all action by God is due to the presence 
of two contrary impulsions in the religious life. Hence the at- 
tempt to work out a philosophy which does justice to all re- 
ligious motives, as well as to questions of fact, results in the 
attempt to reconcile the principle of freedom with the prin- 
ciple of determinism. St. Augustine’s solution is not satis- 


* William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 211. 
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factory, but the attempt to reconcile these two principles has 
characterized all later philosophical thought. 

The foregoing analysis of St. Augustine’s life and philoso- 
phy has shown that the chief influence of religion was to turn 
his attention to the inward or subjective aspects of reality. 
This led him to discover and emphasize philosophical prin- 
ciples drawn, not from the realm of outward nature, but from 
the self. We have insisted on the fact that these principles were 
genuinely metaphysical and not theological principles in the 
guise of philosophy. That they were so is indicated by the fact 
that they have largely influenced, if not quite determined, the 
character of philosophical thinking from that day to this. We 
do not say that Augustine was altogether or even chiefly re- 
sponsible for this, but our analysis would seem to justify the 
conclusion that philosophy’s immersion in a religious atmos- 
phere for some fifteen hundred years accounts for the char- 
acteristic inwardness of modern philosophy as compared with 
ancient, and also accounts for the place which several specific 


principles and problems, enumerated above, have held in the 
later period. 


Yate UNIVERSITY 





THE BASES OF PHILOSOPHIC PESSIMISM 
E. T. MITCHELL 


I 


T IS rather astonishing that so many of the great philoso- 
| phies of history have been pessimistic. So characteristic is 
this that we are in the habit of running together the words 
profound-pessimism and shallow-optimism, whereas we seldom 
associate the words profound-optimism and shallow-pessimism. 
Yet I believe that much of modern pessimism is decidedly shal- 
low. At any rate it shall be my endeavor to expose certain falla- 
cies underlying some of the pessimistic theories. If a man is over- 
pessimistic by temperament we would be justified in searching 
for the causes; if he is pessimistic in philosophy we should seri- 
ously investigate his reasons. The first is a case for the patholo- 
gist and might be amenable to cure; the second challenges the 
philosopher, directing his attention to a supposedly incurable 
world. 

The three most common arguments for the view that the 
world is irremediably bad I shall call, respectively, the cosmo- 
logical argument, the psychological argument, and the statisti- 
cal argument. The cosmological argument runs: The individual, 
the race, and the solar system are doomed to destruction under 
the rule of meaningless force; hence, ‘‘only on the firm founda- 
tions of unyielding despair can the soul’s habitation henceforth 
be safely built.” The psychological argument runs: Being is 
willing, willing is unsatisfied desire, unsatisfied desire is evil 
(pain or suffering) ; therefore being is evil. There are variations 
of this theme, but they all depend upon assumptions regarding 
the relation of desire to reality. The statistical proof argues: 
There is good in the world, but the evils as a matter of fact far 
exceed the goods. The first and last arguments really reduce to 
the second, so it is on the psychological argument that we shall 
concentrate our attention. 

480 
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The cosmological argument underlies the Hebrew Ecclesi- 
astes, the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Lucretius’ De Rerum 
Natura, Russell’s Free Man’s Worship, and nearly all of the 
early twentieth-century novels. It has been greatly popularized 
by hasty generalizations from the results of modern science. Its 
premise is that the universe is ruled by force, is without purpose, 
and is doomed to destruction. The conclusion is that it is evil. 
Philosophers seldom tell us what is evil about such a world, but 
novelists have found a rich field in the tragedies that spring from 
chance or from fate. 

For purposes of discussion I am willing to admit that the solar 
system is due to pass through a cycle and become uninhabitable 
by man. The arguments for this view are nearly all antiquated’ 
but, since we have no grounds for certainty, let us accept the 
prediction as not improbable. The doom of the race may, or 
may not, be bound up with the fate of the solar system, though 
admirers of Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, and Popular Mechanics 
will never admit that it is even probable. But it is a problem 
involving so many unknowns that we fail to sympathize with 
those determined pessimists who are cast into despair by the 
prospect. The destiny of the individual comes closer home to 
us. In the absence of any evidence or argument of a convincing 
character in favor of personal continuity I shall not question 
the view that when the physical structure has disintegrated the 
functions also will be gone. This is not necessarily abandoning 
the field to materialism; many idealists from Spinoza to Bradley 
have rejected the popular view of personal immortality. 

The assumption, however, that a finite existence is necessarily 
bad cannot be accepted without scrutiny. A limited time-di- 
mension is not in itself any worse than a limited height or a 
limited girth. In fact there are aesthetic grounds for preferring 
a reasonable limit. The restrictions which time imposes are felt 
as evil only when they frustrate our ambitious plans. To demon- 


tT refer, of course, to the rejected calculations based on the Helmholtz Contraction 
and the implications of the much disputed Law of Entropy. 
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strate that a limited duration is bad, one would have to show 
that an active and well-rounded life cannot be planned and lived 
within the usual bounds of sixty to eighty years. So too with 
the doom of the solar system. I have yet to hear of any deep- 
laid plans of the human race that would be cut short by the 
distant fate of the earthly habitation. . 

Nearly all mature philosophies hold with Spinoza and Nietz- 
sche that we must be on our guard against reading purpose and 
design into the universe. Whether the world is too divine or too 
insensible for such categories, it is equally childish for human 
beings to ascribe anything like human purposes to it. But a 
world without purpose or design might not be a bad place in 
which to make our home for a time. At least there would be 
some compensation in the knowledge that our own plans are not 
presumptuously running counter to the divine plan of the 
world, and that our perfectly natural impulses and desires are 
not sinfully transgressing the ordained way of life. The most 
incurable pessimism is that which either submits to, or defies, 
an omnipotent will that is alien to its own. If the world without 
is merely neutral to our wishes then there is nothing to prevent 
us walling off a little space within which we may cultivate the 
garden of our own goods. 

“Force is often evil,’’ Russell says, and asks us: ‘‘Shall we 
worship force or shall we worship goodness?” His free man be- 
gins by defying the outer world of force, but soon learns resigna- 
tion and rises superior to it. The power of the essay, which 
should, perhaps, not be too closely analyzed, comes from a more 
than poetical personification of force. It is evil, malignant, ignor- 
ant, stupid —like certain tyrants in the form of governments and 
police forces. For man to call force good is false and perhaps 
somewhat stupid; for a philosopher to call force evil is equally 
false and rather silly. Intrinsically, force is neither good nor 
bad. Relative to certain desires or aims it may be instrumen- 
tally good or bad depending on whether we can employ it to our 
advantage or are thwarted and prevented by it. 
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If a limited life within a purposeless world of force is bad, and 
yet limitation, purposelessness, and force are not in themselves 
evil, there must be some cause lying in the relation of life to its 
limitations and conditions. There must be some deep-seated 
maladjustment between desire and reality. It may be, as Schop- 
enhauer holds, that desire is infinite, satisfaction is infrequent 
and momentary, so that life swings from long suffering to brief 
pleasure and on to more suffering or else to intolerable ennui. 
It may be, as the writer of Ecclesiastes laments, that when we 
discover the meaninglessness of the world and the endless repe- 
titions of its processes, when we reflect upon our passions and 
enthusiasms, we lose the naive force of desire and become world- 
weary. ‘‘Much learning is weariness of the flesh, and of the mak- 
ing of many books there is no end.” It may be, as Lippmann 
seems to hold, that when we mature sufficiently to learn that 
the world is not interested in our desires, we find that the part 
of wisdom is to adjust our desires to reality instead of expecting 
reality to adjust itself to our desires. 

It seems, then, that the cosmological argument reduces itself 
to some form of the psychological argument. The same is true 
of the statistical argument. The latter is well expressed by 
Housman’s lines: 

Therefore, since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill; 
And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure; 


I'd face it as a wise man should, 
And train for ill and not for good. 


This view purports to have surveyed the facts, enumerated 
the goods and ills, and to have found the ills greatly to predomi- 
nate. 

I doubt that anyone has made such a statistical survey, and, 
since good and evil are relative to human desires, I am con- 
vinced that those who speak in this vein base their views on the 
conviction that in the nature of the case impulses will be frus- 
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trated. and plans thwarted. “Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s 
sure.” 


II 

We therefore turn to Schopenhauer’s pessimism. I hold with 
Schopenhauer that being is willing. Certainly, at least, living is 
willing. I hold with Schopenhauer, in the second premise, that 
willing is unsatisfied desire—if we understand by desire both 
blind drives and conscious aims. I deny, however, that unsatis- 
fied desire is suffering or that it is evil. 

I am surprised at the widespread acceptance of the statement 
that unsatisfied desire is pain. Even so cautious a philosopher 
as T. H. Green in his masterly analysis of pleasure and desire 
falls into this error. He asserts more than once that “‘no desire 
as such, since it must be rather painful than pleasant, can prop- 
erly be called a ‘part of happiness,’ ”’ and again, “unsatisfied 
desire involves no pleasure” (Prolegomena to Ethics,.pp. 188, 
189). If this were the case we would all have to be hedonists be- 
cause we would understand that the terminus of all desire is 
pleasure; and we would all be pessimists because we would real- 
ize that the process must be one of long pain terminated by 
brief pleasure. But a more factual analysis of the matter leads 
to quite different conclusions. 

We may divide desires roughly into three classes: consciously 
felt desires with foresight of the end sought, consciously felt 
drives without foresight of the end, and unconscious urges with- 
out foresight of any end. The first would be represented by the 
desire of a young couple for marriage and a home; the second 
by the first promptings which made them seek each other’s com- 
pany; the third by the obscure physiological changes which pre- 
pared the youth for the sex life. The tropisms of plants are also 
of the latter description; they manifest a more or less blind will 
and must be classified as desires under Schopenhauer’s termin- 
ology. Now let us examine in each case the correlation of desire 
and pain, satisfaction and pleasure, continued satisfaction and 
ennui. We shall consider them in reverse order. 

All growth and development are, in Schopenhauer’s view, the 
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operation of the universal will. But it is not true that all growth 
and development are accompanied by pain. Sometimes it is 
accompanied by pain, as in the baby’s production of a set of 
teeth; sometimes it is accompanied by a state of nervous insta- 
bility and irritability with excessive heights and depths of feel- 
ing, as in the transition period of puberty; sometimes it is ac- 
companied with a feeling of heightened power and mastery, and 
hence with a sense of elation and happiness, as in muscular and 
mental development. The latter I believe to be normal, the 
former to be accidents of growth. If teeth did not have to cut 
through tender flesh, if the whole nervous system were not 
undergoing rapid transformation, the growth and change in 
themselves would be in the form of heightened power and the 
elation of increased mastery. Growth, although it is a form of 
unsatisfied desire, is not predominantly or characteristically 
suffering. 

The instinctive drives of the animal organism are usually con- 
sciously felt, and more or less definitely located, but the ends to 
be achieved are foreseen only vaguely or not at all. Some state 
of tension or turgidity manifests itself in a feeling of unrest and 
vaguely purposive movement. The early states of hunger, of 
love, of adventure, of craftsmanship are examples. The fact that 
they are unsatisfied wants does not mean that the organism is 
in pain. A distinction must be made between an unsatisfied 
state and a dissatisfied state. A close introspection is the only 
way of discovering just what feeling-tone accompanies them. 
My own observation is that more frequently than not the ac- 
tivity initiated by these vaguely purposive drives is distinctly 
pleasurable. Pain and suffering come only with the effective 
thwarting of the natural impulses. To be kept at uninteresting 
work when you would explore the world, to be forbidden dances 
and parties when you would be seeking the company of the 
other sex, to be kept at military drill when you would be forag- 
ing for food, these are the times when unsatisfied desire is posi- 
tive pain. 

Something very similar is true of the more mature desires 
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whose objects are clearly visualized. Such a desire in itself is 
not pain. Rather it is a joy to find a new desire, to realize that 
it is a home that you want, or a cottage in the mountains, or to 
be a writer, or to own a business. John Burns, the great labor 
leader, writing in The Youths’ Companion many years ago, said 
very truly that the great pity is not that the laborer has so few 
satisfactions in life but that he has so few desires. Having some- 
thing to work for, and working for it, gives every act a signifi- 
cance and hence a value. It is not only that each step is itself a 
realization, and progressive steps make progressive realization, 
but there is a value in having an ideal before you. The final 
completed realization, far from being the only satisfaction or 
pleasure connected with the process, often comes as a complete 
let-down. There is not even a transitory pleasure. The student 
attains his degree, but already it has become of no significance 
as compared with the vista ahead; the business man makes his 
million, and it was a great game, but he has already changed his 
evaluation of the importance of having a million. And ennui 
would assuredly follow if one rested on the attainment of his 
ideal. ‘‘He who attains his ideal thereby becomes disillusioned”’ 
—at least if his ideal has not merged itself in a larger objective. 

Anyone who views the misery and suffering of the world may 
easily become a temperamental pessimist, but Schopenhauer 
is not only a temperamental pessimist but a philosophical one 
as well. And on the grounds of his pessimism I must part com- 
pany with the great philosopher whose philosophy in many re- 
spects I greatly admire. 

III 

A more subtle argument, also based on a question of psycho- 
logical fact, runs as follows: In the “state of nature” the pas- 
sions and desires of life operate with power, giving endeavor its 
checkered joy and sorrow; but with sophistication comes dis- 
illusionment; for when the direction and ends of desire are clear- 
ly understood in the light of the purposelessness of the world 
life loses its zest. What snail would crawl across its fifty feet of 
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pavement either to die in the attempt or else to crawl under the 
leaves and propagate if it realized the meaninglessness of its 
heroic endeavor and the endless repetition of its existence that it 
was forcing on generations of snails to come? What salmon 
would force its way up a thousand miles of torrents and water- 
falls to spawn and die in marshy lakes if it understood what it 
was doing? What human being would toil and skimp, and have 
children, and carry banners, and make impassioned orations if 
he realized the vanity of it all? As a matter of fact, the argu- 
ment runs, thoughtless mankind has been buoyed up by false 
hopes and charmed with metaphysical delusions. 

There is much truth in this view. It is a fact that reason does 
effect a sort of purgation of the passions. Many an angry pas- 
sion, state of envy, or moment of pride is dissipated under the 
cold scrutiny of reason. Many a pressing wish or apparent need 
disappears when brought before the focus of consciousness. Oft- 
en a long-hidden complex or fomenting worry is cured by drag- 
ging it into the light, examining its sources, and studying its 
effect. But reason is not necessarily the foe of desire nor the 
destroyer of emotion. Rather it is the servant or instrument of 
the will. 

The fact is that the world has values. The whole history of 
religion and science has been the story of man’s endeavor to 
make these goods more secure and permanent. This is Dewey’s 
thesis in the early part of The Quest for Certainty. Nietzsche is 
not quite right in asserting that man is the creator of values. 
He is no more the creator of certain of the values than he is the 
creator of sounds and colors. It is true that he is a creator of 
values, but many of the goods he simply finds. And the ideal of 
a world with values sufficiently varied, secure, and widely dis- 
tributed to make the life of man something more than a martyr- 
dom is not unreasonably remote. Even the writer of Ecclesi- 
astes abandons pessimism when he urges this injunction: 


Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry 
heart;.... let thy garments be always white, and let not thy head lack 
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oil. Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life 
of vanity Whatsoever thy hand findest to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol 
whither thou goest. 


The goods which are mentioned are not very wide in range, but 
they are very fundamental. And where the desire is approved 
by reason, and reason is tested by experience, it is simply false 
that reason lowers the native force of desire. ; 

The various “vanities” which the writer of Ecclesiastes claims 
to have exploited and exposed are the list of apparent goods— 
mostly certain aristocratic or prestige values—which he has 
tested and found illusory. It is interesting to note that among 
these he includes the pursuit of knowledge. Now reason for its 
own sake has in nearly all philosophies been supposed to be the 
summum bonum, the activity of the gods themselves, and the 
god-like activity of the philosopher. Practice, experience, per- 
ception have been supposed to be inferior, the source of illusion, 
the means for mere bodily comfort, the activity of the laborer 
and artisan. Small wonder that such a belief has tended to lower 
the natural force of emotion and to destroy the healthy tone of 
desire. Small wonder also that this divorce has led to a prevail- 
ing pessimism in philosophy. No doubt knowledge and the exer- 
cise of reason is one of the greatest goods of life, but when culti- 
vated at the expense of all else that makes life worth living, and 
when cut off from the stimulation and irrigation of experiment 
and observation, it becomes sterile and literally vanity of vani- 
ties. It not only withers itself. but blights also all the other 
values which life affords. 

IV 

The conclusion reached by Lippmann’s Preface to Morals, 
though not avowedly pessimistic, seems to me to be in the same 
vein as certain great pessimistic philosophies of the past. His 
analysis is very interesting and runs about as follows: In its 
pre-natal life the child is completely adjusted to its environ- 
ment, and because everything is there for the satisfaction of its 
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instincts, we may, following Ferenczi, call this the period of 
Unconditional Omnipotence. After the first few days which fol- 
low the somewhat terrifying experience of birth and during 
which the pre-natal conditions are duplicated as nearly as possi- 
ble the infant begins to use gesture language. If there is a will- 
ing nurse at hand the child gets what he wants merely by crying 
and by similar gestures. This Ferenczi calls the period of Omni- 
potence by the Help of Magical Gestures. As time goes on, how- 
ever, and his wants increase and his desires must sometimes be 
firmly or even painfully denied him, the first discordance is felt, 
and the child has its first experience of a reality which will not 
submit to his will. His sense of this reality is, however, very 
imperfect. Having learned the use of language to express his 
wishes, and finding an indulgent household to minister to them, 
he still retains the impression that his wishes are sovereign. This 
period Ferenczi calls the Period of Magic Thoughts and Magic 
Words. In the course of time the child matures more or less 
completely, and learns that he lives in a world which is not 
interested in his desires, and in which he must adjust himself to 
the force of circumstances. 

Few men, however, ever attain complete maturity. Some ex- 
plain the discordance between their wishes and actuality on the 
grounds that the purposes and plan of the universe are too deep 
for us; they believe that if their desires were right desires that 
they would be satisfied; in the meantime they learn to revise 
their will to bring it into conformity with what they believe to 
be the eternal will. They are still living in the Animistic Period, 
but they have learned part of wisdom in that they strive to 
bring their desires into conformity with a reality outside of 
themselves. Others, finding that desire leads them into opposi- 
tion to right living, have concluded that desire is inherently bad 
and have turned to asceticism. They have been on the right 
track in so far as they attempted to break up those habits which 
were appropriate only to childhood, but wrong in that instead 
of reconstructing desire to bring it into harmony with reality 
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they have tried to suppress it entirely. Wisdom and maturity 
are attained by the few who can follow what the heart desires 
without transgressing what is right. “‘To be able,” as Confucius 
indicates, to follow what the heart desires without coming into 
collision with the stubborn facts of life is the privilege of the 
utterly innocent and the utterly wise. Et is the privilege of the 
infant and the sage who stand at the two poles of experience: of 
the infant because the world ministers to his heart’s desire and 
of the sage because he has learned what to desire. Perhaps this 
is what Jesus meant when he told his followers that they must 
“become like little children” (Preface to Morals, p. 193). 

Such a disinterested interest Lippmann finds to be the wisdom 
of the great world-religions, and the function of high religion 
in all ages. Pure science above all other human activities comes 
nearest to perfection in this ideal. Science is, therefore, par ex- 
cellence, the high religion of the future. 

Engaging and profound though this idea appears at first sight, 
and beautifully though it has been set forth by Walter Lipp- 
mann and many before him, yet it seems to me deeply mislead- 
ing. If the discord between desire and reality is real it may be 
resolved in either of two ways: desire may be adjusted to reality 
or reality may be adjusted to desire. It is the essence of pessi- 
mism to insist on the first method; it is the essence of optimism to 
tackle the second. High religion has nearly always conquered 
the world by reducing desire; science, in so far as it has entered 
into the service of man, has conquered the world by transform- 
ing the environment. 

But an optimism based on the conquering power of science 
over nature is as shallow as the pessimism based on the conquer- 
ing power of reason over desire. Both assume that the opposi- 
tion and discord between desire and reality is real. Conflicts 
there are, and many, when fancy meets with stubborn fact; but 
after all both grew up together in the same world of reality, and 
it would be passing strange if, in millions of years of growth, 
they had not become fairly well adjusted. A certain amount of 
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maladjustment, unfortunately, is the price of growth. But we 
are sufficiently at home in our world to discover that there is 
much of reality that is desirable and much of desire that is 
realizable; that while reality can be idealized so also can ideals 
be realized. This is not a mere play upon words. To idealize 
reality means to surround an existential object with a halo of 
meanings which are not at first sight evident. To idealize, in a 
bad sense, means to read meanings into an object, say a person 
or an institution, which do not properly belong there. This kind 
of idealizing when applied to self and family gives rise to illu- 
sions of grandeur; when applied to our city or nation it gives 
rise to objectionable forms of patriotism; when applied to wom- 
en as a class it gives a certain type of shallow chivalry. To 
idealize, in a worthy sense, means to see the infinite texture of 
meanings that are hidden to the dull and insensible. How well 
James has expressed this in his charming essay on What Makes 
a Life Significant. 

Every Jack sees in his own particular Jill charms and perfections to the 
enchantment of which we stolid onlookers are stone-cold. And which has 
the superior view of the absolute truth, he or we? Which has the more 
vital insight into the nature of Jill’s existence as a fact? Is he in excess, 
being in this matter a maniac? Or are we in defect, being the victims of a 
pathological anaesthesia as regards Jill’s magical importance? Surely the 
latter; surely to Jack are the profounder truths revealed; surely poor Jill’s 
palpitating little life-throbs ave among the wonders of creation, are 
worthy of this sympathetic interest; and it is to our shame that the rest 
of us cannot feel like Jack. 

No one can be sure just where vital insight ends and sheer 
fancy begins. I do not hold with Bosanquet when he asserts that 
the ideal is realized here and now had we but the eyes to see, 
but I do assert that there is an entirely worthy idealization of 
reality. And I also hold that the gap between the ideal and the 
real is not so wide but that ideals can, in general, be realized. 
When events have progressed to the stage that a problem is 
distinctly felt, and when the materials of the world are such 
that they can be arranged in imagination in such a way as to 
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solve the problem, then the realization of the ideal is by no 
means an affair for some other world. I almost agree with Hegel 
and Marx that problems do not arise till conditions are already 
shaping themselves toward their solution. 

Ideals realized are among the facts of the past; they are em- 
bodied in habits and institutions. Reality idealized lies about 
us in the contexture of meanings that constitutes our world. 
Ahead of us in sharp antithesis appears the gap between the real 
and the ideal. But the gap does not appear as insurmountable. 
The experience of the past makes us wary of hoping too much, 
but also gives us courage to employ what strategy we can. The 
enemy of all endeavor is the cynical voice of defeatism which is 
heard loudly in the market-place proclaiming that the League 
of Nations is impotent, that the Russian experiment is bound to ~ 
fail, that the Kellogg Peace Pact is an amiable gesture, that 
labor is unintelligent, that farmers cannot co-operate, that gov- 
ernments will always be corrupt, and that human nature cannot 
be changed. 

...~ While some opine 
“Freedom grows license,” some suspect 
“Haste breeds delay,” and recollect 


They always said, such premature 
Beginnings never could endure! 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





DISCUSSION 


MORALITY AND RELIGION: A CRITIQUE OF PROFESSOR 
A. E, TAYLOR’S GIFFORD LECTURES: 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 


ROFESSOR A. E. TAYLOR announces clearly in his title the 
enterprise that he essays in his recently published Gifford Lec- 
tures. He seeks to make clear and explicit “the faith of a moralist.” 

He does not regard this faith as one that a moralist merely chances to 
hold in a field beyond his professional competence. He is not intending to 
write out, as another might compose a religio medici or a religio gramma- 
tict, the theological tenets that, on grounds quite independent of the 
study of morals, he happens also to profess. Rather he contends that the 
moral life is fully intelligible only in the light of a religious faith which it 
implies and by which in turn it is sanctioned. A physicist, so to speak, 
might believe in free trade; but the coincidence of his knowledge of phys- 
ics and his economic belief would be accidental. We cannot, according 
to Professor Taylor, so regard the connection between morality and reli- 
gion. Rather there really are “theological implications of morality,” to 
use the subtitle of the first volume. A thoughtful moralist cannot avoid 
these implications. ‘“The faith of @ moralist” is thus the faith of any 
moralist who has competently searched out what is involved in his ethical 
analyses. Such faith can be avoided, he tells us, only if we make light 
of morals or fail to see whither moral aspiration points the way. 

In other words Professor Taylor wishes to make clear what ethics im- 
plies for metaphysics. And this, in spite of certain prejudices to the con- 
trary, is quite as legitimate a way as any other for reaching metaphysical 
fundamentals. We are entitled to ask about the presuppositions of the 
moral life and to expect some of these presuppositions to be of far-reach- 
ing metaphysical import. The moral life is not lived in an ontological 
vacuum. Rather it, like art and commerce and physical research, has its 

* The Faith of a Moralist (London: Macmillan, 1930), 2 vols. The entire contents of 
these volumes can hardly be indicated in a single review. Particularly fine is Professor 
Taylor’s treatment in his second volume of revelation, the religious importance of the 
historical, the supernatural and miraculous, authoritarianism, institutionalism, and 
sacramentalism. The review above concerns itself primarily with controversial points 
in volume one. 
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roots in the nature of things and may well reveal some basic facts about 
the world in which it takes place. The world is one where motion occurs; 
it is likewise one where choice occurs. It is one where things attract and 
repel each other; it is likewise one where persons love and hate. It is one 
where mechanism operates according to uniform laws; it is likewise one 
where purpose operates in fulfilment of ideals. No single type of event 
can be taken as disclosing the entire nature of the cosmos. Physics and 
ethics both describe genuine facts and both have metaphysical implica- 
tions. From the occurrence of the moral life we may conclude that time 
is a real aspect of existence; that judgment, though often perverted by 
strong impulse or clouded by passions, can yet occasionally reach an un- 
biased verdict and objective truth; that judgment can and does control 
a part of human conduct; that the future is contingent in the sense that 
unbiased reason is one of the elements that may enter into the determina- 
tion of the course of events. A discriminating moralist must, then, reject 
a metaphysics that denies the reality of time, that reduces all reasoning 
to the play of impulse or to “rationalizings’” which merely justify the 
strongest impulse, that regards consciousness as epiphenomenal, or that 
subjects men to a fatalistic drive of wholly uncontrollable forces.? 

These general metaphysical principles, however, do not satisfy Pro- 
fessor Taylor. So far he is willing to go with Aristotle. But he desires 
to go beyond anything Aristotle maintained. Indeed the central thesis of 
his Gifford Lectures at once carries him to a theistic position such as is 
hardly found in western thought before the advent of neo-Platonism and 
Christianity. This central thesis recurs in many statements through his 
two volumes. “To think of the moral life adequately, we must think of 
it as an adventure which begins at one end with nature, and ends at the 
other with supernature.”’4 Or, again: “In our moral life, the word moral 
being taken in its widest sense to cover the whole of specifically human 
endeavor, our one omnipresent task is to ‘convert mere yéveots, transition, 

2 Cf. especially The Faith of a Moralist, II, 409-25, and, for an attack on Bergson’s 
anti-intellectualism, II, 340. All subsequent references are to these Gifford Lectures 
unless otherwise noted. 

3It need hardly be said to those familiar with Professor Taylor’s former writings 
that he finds many of his theological opinions in the writings of Plato. So he writes now 
(I, 2) that according to Plato we cannot deny God in the sense of a “‘perfectly good and 
wise supreme mind” ‘‘without poisoning moral life, personal and corporate, at its 
sources.” I personally have never been able to interpret most of Plato in this fashion, 
though I find passages here and there in Plato from which such a tradition has sprung. 
But in this review I do not wish to enter into a criticism of Professor Taylor’s Platonic 
scholarship. 

4 Ibid., I, 124. 
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into yéveots eis ovciav, transition into abiding being, a task only completed 
as, in theological language, grace, the supernatural, comes to and crowns 
the achievement of effort, the natural.’’s 

The statement of this thesis makes at once apparent why Professor 
Taylor would tend to disparage Aristotle, as indeed he frequently does. 
Aristotle is given credit for establishing an ethical viewpoint that is sound 
for “‘this-world” morality. But his authority often keeps people from 
penetrating more deeply into the ultimate presuppositions of morality. 
So Professor Taylor writes that Aristotle was “curiously devoid of the 
moral inspiration so manifest in Plato and Kant”; that he was, for example, 
‘conspicuously wanting” in ‘the sense of sin.’”’ Aristotle “seems to have 
no idea of any moral life which aims at more than the punctual discharge 
of the social obligations which must be enforced, if a community is to be 
free from serious disorders,”’ He is lacking in sensitive appreciation of 
spiritual ignominy and glory both of which men are capable of manifest- 
ing. ‘It is not from him that we learn of the moral life as a pilgrimage 
from bondage to freedom, or an escape from the intolerable burden of an 
unworthy selfhood.’’® Though he does go on in his so-called theology to 
a doctrine of God, this doctrine, according to Professor Taylor, is labored 
and incomplete; it does not do justice to the more profound needs of the 
moral struggle toward perfection. Indeed, we should not expect much, 
Professor Taylor thinks, from a man to whom ethics was primarily a sub- 

_ ject matter for intellectual investigation and analysis! Such men lack “‘in- 
sight into a vast range of human character and experience.” The really 
great moralists, and hence the discoverers of the way in which morality 
culminates in religion, are not men like Aristotle whose affiliations are 
with the “mondaines and secularists,’ but are rather “men who have 
lived rightly and deeply and thought as well as lived, the Platos, Au- 
gustines, Dostoievskys, and their fellows.’® _ ; 

In pursuit of his thesis that the moral life begins with nature and 
ends with supernature, Professor Taylor makes two chief points. One of 
these concerns the coincidence of actuality and value, the other the rela- 
tion of temporality and eternity. What he means by these two points 
and how he uses them in subsequent discussion are crucial for judgment 
on the success of his enterprise. It will be the contention of this review 
that both points are in their initial statement thoroughly sound, but that 
Professor Taylor draws subsequent conclusions from them which, wheth- 
er true or not themselves, do not follow as implications from his premises. 


5 Ibid., II, 367. 7 Ibid., p. 283. 
6 Jbid., I, 225. 8 [bid., p. 17 
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In his discussion of the coincidence of actuality and value, Professor 
Taylor begins polemically. He attacks the tendency of certain contem- 
porary writers to put fact in a “realm of matter’ and value in a “realm of 
essence.” He rejects such philosophies because they suppose on a priori 
grounds that whatever exists is worthless and whatever is ideal is non- 
existent. He specifically attacks Russell’s ‘“‘too-much-belauded” essay on 
A Free Man’s Worship.2 Not simply does the flamboyant rhetoric of that 
popular essay betray a rather hysterical attitude on the part of its author, 
but an unproved assumption runs through it that existence never has 
value and value never exists. Doubtless it is true that much evil exists: 
at least ‘“‘we cannot argue straight away from the actuality of the actual 
to its goodness.””° But when we find much in existence that is “decidedly 
very bad,” we are not entitled to rush to the generalization that actuality 
and value are really and of necessity entirely apart. Empirically we find 
much that is clearly good and at times very good. Fact and value are not 
in absolute and rigid antithesis, but overlap at many points. Russell is 
guilty, as Professor Taylor caustically says, of revenging himself on the 
brutal stupidity of the cosmos by becoming “the Narcissus of his own 
dreams,” 

Not simply must we reject theories that divorce the realms of fact and 
value, but also we must affirm, Professor Taylor continues, that only 
concrete existences can properly be spoken of as good at all. The reason 
it does not pay to fall in romantic love with disembodied ideals is that 
such ideals, strictly speaking, are not good. Virtue, health, art, and truth 
in the abstract are only good in the sense of Aristotle’s analogous predica- 
tion. It is virtuous conduct or healthy functioning or artistic production 
or true thinking that is good. If the predicate good is transferred to 
the abstractions, the predicate means only that when and where concrete 
existences are found of the character designated by the abstractions 
those existences will be good. 

What we commend is not courage or temperance “in the abstract,” an “uni- 
versal” concept, but the characteristic life of a courageous cr temperate man. 
What we condemn is not cruelty or adultery “in the abstract,’ but the charac- 
teristic acts and desires of cruel or adulterous men. 


Indeed, if we mean to apply the predicate good to abstractions with other 
than analogous intent, the term can have only a logical, not an ethical, 
meaning. Virtue and vice, truth and error, health and disease may all be 
good terms and serve as useful tools of logical analysis. As Professor 
Taylor well puts it: 


9 Ibid., p. 32. 10 Thid., p. 34. 1 [bid., p. 32. 
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Adultery ‘‘in the abstract” is good with the only goodness an “abstraction” 
can have; it is an admirable example of a “clear and distinct idea,” and that is 
all there is to be said about it.” 


In this discussion Professor Taylor is but following out in the field of 
ethics the viewpoint he has hailed so exuberantly (and so justly) in Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s philosophy. We are no more entitled to regard values 
as “psychic additions” to nature than colors or any other qualities or 
relations experienced. As colors occur in certain contexts in nature, so 
do values. We discover values as really as we discover colors. 

Yet as Professor Taylor goes on to use his principle of coincidence of 
actuality and value, he presses its application much farther than seems 
justifiable. For example he writes at the end of the chapter on this point: 

What confronts us in actual life is neither facts without value nor values at- 
tached to no facts, but fact revealing value, and dependent, for the wealth of its 
content, on its character as thus revelatory, and values which are realities and 
not arbitrary fancies, precisely because they are embodied in fact and give it 
its meaning. To divorce the two would be like trying to separate the sounds 
of a great symphony from its musical quality.% 


Now where facts and value coincide, it is indeed foolish to divorce them; 
any attempt at divorce makes ethical theory unsound. But is it not too 
much to draw the general conclusion that ‘what confronts us in actual 
life is neither facts without value nor values attached to no facts”? Does 
this statement not imply a greater degree of coincidence of actuality and 
value than we are entitled to assert? Indeed, ought we to speak of the 
coincidence of actuality and value without qualification? 

We certainly do find ourselves confronted in life by some facts without 
value—unless the term value be here treated (and Professor Taylor’s en- 
tire chapter forbids such treatment) in its technical mathematical sense. 
That is, we find ourselves confronted (not by facts which have no dis- 
tinctive and specific character), but by facts that are ethically indifferent 
or ethically bad. Professor Taylor recognizes this at times himself. Not 
only does he use the phrase already quoted that some facts are ‘‘decidedly 
very bad,” but he inveighs against Bosanquet for reducing evil to the 
status of “mere illusions” and for the metaphysical optimism that speaks 
of the world as “already a finished and flawless whole”’ from the point of 
view of the Absolute."4 Yet he seems restless in this position. At least at 
times he stretches his principle of coincidence of actuality and value to 
cover more coincidence than experience warrants us in affirming. It is an 
old story in philosophy that men animated by ethical sensitivity are ready 


2 Thid., p. 41. 3 Tbid., pp. 61-62. 4 Ibid., p. 354. 
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to insist on irresolvable distinctions between good and bad, and that men 
eager to maintain the primacy of religion are quick to make God “all in 
all.”” Seldom does one find both motives so present in a single man as is 
the case with Professor Taylor. 

The world might contain as much evil as you please, provided that all this 
evil serves as opportunity for a sufficient surplus of good, and yet be not only 
the “best of possible worlds’”—that need not be saying much for it—but un- 
speakably glorious and good. Until you are in a position to prove that there is 
actual evil which is not turned to “glorious gain’—and no one can prove this— 
you cannot appeal to the admitted presence in things of evil which, to us while 
we are immersed in it, seems intolerable, as any proof that ‘‘the good”’ is not the 
ultimate raison d’étre of all things.'s 


One can retort equally well that until you can prove that there is no 
actual evil which is not turned to gain, you cannot appeal to “‘the good”’ 
as raison d’étre for all things. The blade of this kind of argument cuts 
both ways—as so able a thinker as Professor Taylor should realize. He 
cannot make the good the principle of reason for the entire cosmos ex- 
cept by a reckless application of his thesis that actuality and value coin- 
cide. What little evidence there is seems to many to indicate a probabil- 
ity that not all evil in the world is an opportunity for good. But if we 


grant that no one can prove this, we yet surely cannot assume the op- 
posite just because we recognize that values are not ‘‘psychic additions” 


to facts. 
Similarly Professor Taylor makes unguarded use of his statement that 


18 Ibid., p. 297. 

16 A kind of equivocation seems to lie in various other similar statements that Pro- 
fessor Taylor uses. For example he writes that a moralist who takes morality seriously 
will be led to a ‘‘recognition of the ‘eternal,’ and ultimately of God, as an implication of 
all that happens” (zbid., p. 365). But why? If we adopt Professor Whitehead’s termi- 
nology of “‘events” and “‘objects”’ (as Professor. Taylor is here doing), we may speak of 
all that happens as the ingredience into events of eternal objects. But we cannot speak 
of all that happens as manifesting God unless we give up the religious meaning of the 
term God and mean by God, as Professor Whitehead seems to mean in his Science and 
the Modern World, merely the principle of actuality. Or again Professor Taylor writes 
that ‘‘the domination of the whole world-pattern by God is the most significant and 
pervasive fact in ‘this’ world of actual life” (ibid., p. 369). But, once more, why? Is 
God the principle of actuality or the object of religious adoration? The occurrence in 
Professor Taylor’s volumes of many such passages may be partly due to his being mis- 
led by an equivocation in the term ‘‘value” which has both its mathematical and its 
ethical sense. But at least it is somewhat due to his using the principle of coincidence of 
actuality and value with utter disregard for the limitations within which it is true. To 
object to a total severance of fact and value is one thing; to assert a complete coinci- 
dence is just as flagrant an error. 
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we are not confronted in life by “‘values attached to no facts.” The state- 
ment is not entirely clear. If it means that we are not confronted by goods 
attached to no facts, it is quite true. If it means that we are not con- 
fronted by ideals attached to no facts, it is quite false. Professor Taylor 
does not make this distinction explicit; and at times he argues in such a 
way as to seem himself to be misled by the equivocal nature of his own 
phrase. For example he has one argument that seems to consist of three 
steps. First he claims (what is quite true) that the good man cannot allow 
love for wife or mother or friend to be “the paramount and final influence 
in all his choices,” since he must be ready at times to adhere to a princi- 
ple that runs counter to such loves. Next he adds (what is highly dubious 
and quite unsupported by a shred of proof) that a good man cannot love 
a disembodied ideal (though in instancing only ‘“‘the Categorical Impera- 
tive” and the Code Napoléon he hardly plays fair with the possibility of 
loving the merely ideal).?7 

Then he concludes (what does not follow at all) that either the good 
life is impossible or the ideal to guide us is embodied in God. Theism is 
thus not just ‘‘a metaphysical speculation or a ‘permitted hypothesis,’ ” 
but a necessary implication of the moral life."* Now there seems to be 
involved here an uncriticized transition from the former to the latter of 
the two possible meanings noted above of the phrase that we are not 
confronted in life by “values attached to no facts.’’ At least Professor 
Taylor utterly ignores the possibility that the good man can and often 
does guide his life by a disembodied ideal whether he loves it or not. 
Would Professor Taylor say that Plato’s perfect city made no appeal to 
and exercised no authority upon the men who, like Socrates himself, as- 
serted it explicitly to be unrealized anywhere? Socrates takes occasion 
to rebuke those who inquired whether his ideal was practicable with the 
reply that ‘‘our purpose was not to demonstrate the possibility of the reali- 
zation of these ideals.”” Yet he later insists that the good man who has 
envisaged the disembodied ideal of a perfect city will “organize his life 
accordingly.”"? Why Professor Taylor should complacently ignore the 
possibility of our following the Socratic ethical theory is not clear. Yet 
that is exactly what he does in the argument of which the three steps 
were just summarized. And by no other device could he pass so facilely 
from the ethical principle that the good man cannot afford to make his 
supreme loyalty to any earthly love to the theological doctrine that the 
good man has his only genuine moral motive in love of God. So far as we 


17 Tbid., p. 209. 
8 Tbid., p. 210. 19 Republic 472c and s92b. 
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are here concerned to deal with it, the doctrine may be true. But what 
we are here concerned to show is that it is not an implication of the ethi- 
cal position with which Professor Taylor starts. Professor Taylor only 
comes to assert it by exploiting the principle of coincidence of actuality 
and value with utter disregard for the qualifications that should be added 
to any such loose generalization.” 

The second chief point by which Professor:Taylor seeks to prove satis 
ity to have theological implications is the relation of temporality and 
eternity. Now there is a glamor about the word “eternity” that should 
make us approach this discussion with caution. And the outcome will, 
I think, show that the caution is justified. For again a start is made with 
a sound ethical truth and then loose application is made of it for conclu- 
sions to which properly it does not lead at all. 

What does Professor Taylor mean by the word “eternity”? He quotes 
and approves the definition of Boethius, according to which eternity is 
“interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio, ‘whole, simultaneous, 
and complete fruition of a life without bounds.’ ”’* It is not timeless 
being. Yet it is not endless time either. “Time, indeed, cannot be made, 
by stretching at both ends, so to say, to envelop eternity, but eternity 
can and does envelop time, and penetrate it through and through at 
every point.’*? Eternity is rather the form that life has for conscious 
beings when strife and struggle, dependence on external circumstance, 
longing for the “not yet” and regret over the “no longer” have given place 
to a present which embraces all good in a simultaneous whole.’ 

Professor Taylor gives us a number of illustrations of his meaning. 
Such animal enjoyments as “‘basking before a good fire, or giving ourselves 
up to the delight of a hot bath”; such higher joys as a social evening when 
we are unconscious of the passage of time; such experiences as the expert 
musician’s enjoyment of a total movement of one of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies; or “the enjoyment of unimpeded intellectual activity’”—these 


20 Professor Taylor curiously argues at one point (I, 55) that we should not use the 
terms “individuality” and ‘‘existence” too narrowly. Ideals, even if they have “no 
date or location,” may be individuals and should not be said to be ‘‘non-existent, 
not-actual, ‘what is not.’ ”’ If Professor Taylor wishes to use language in that strange 
way, that is his privilege. All ideals are individuals in the sense that they mean just 
what they mean and not something else. All ideals are existent in the sense that they 
are not wholly unconnected with the actual but are morally authoritative upon the 
actual (cf. ibid., p. 355). But such unusual use of philosophical terms should not be 
allowed to lead one to draw conclusions that would only follow on the basis of the more 
normal significance of this terminology. 

 Tbid., p. gi. 22 Tbid., Il, 125. 

23 No single statement in Professor Taylor’s discussion sums up the full meaning here 
given. But cf. Ibid., I, 91, 420, 427; II, 365. 
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experiences from quite different levels of life are suggestive of what eter- 
nity is.4 Though Professor Taylor only speaks of William James to dis- 
parage him, his idea of eternity is akin to James’s conception of the “‘spe- 
cious present.” It is the form life assumes as struggle gives place to happy 
achievement and the possession of the good. And, of course, then tem- 
porality is the opposite of eternity: it is struggle and strife, the painful 
effort after goods that lie beyond the present, the regret over what is no 
longer and yearning for what is not yet, preoccupation with the instru- 
mental and servile, and the incessant interference of circumstance that 
deprives us of any possession of the good. 

In the light of such meanings for his terms, it is not surprising that 
Professor Taylor can state that the moral life is a life of tension between 
the temporal and the eternal, and that our moral task is to pass as much 
from temporality and as much into eternity as possible. 

Indeed, Professor Taylor’s ethical position (from which he is going to 
endeavor to draw theological implications) is the sound contention that 
life should culminate in the possession of the good. The significance of the 
point is clear when it is contrasted with the opposed positions that he 
calls evolutionism and Epicureanism. According to evolutionism life is 
directed at an ever receding and unattainable goal, so that we never pos- 
sess the good but are forever condemned to deal with means toward an 
end beyond our grasp. According to Epicureanism life is brief and fleet- 
ing, so that we are wise not to delay seizing whatever bits of good lie at 
hand before death ends all. But both evolutionism and Epicureanism, 
though diametrically opposed, are alike erroneous. One makes life lack 
reward because the good is wholly placed in the future; the other furnishes 
trivial goods because life has only a brief passing present. Both of these 
errors, as Professor Taylor points out, must be avoided in any sound 
theory of morality. We can and do actually possess the good at times; 
and only because such possession can be actual does the dealing with 
instrumentalities have meaning and ethical warrant. Yet we cannot live 
satisfactorily without synthesizing into one scheme and purpose a much 
broader experience than one fleeting moment. We must seek and we must 
be able actually to possess a good which brings integration, order, har- 
mony into life. 

So far, so good. This ethical position seems sound. But as Professor 
Taylor begins to develop what he takes to be its theological implications, 
difficulties emerge. At least it will seem to many readers that difficulties 
emerge which make the final conclusions decidedly doubtful. What these 
difficulties are will perhaps appear by analyzing some of Professor Tay- 
lor’s contentions. In one place he writes: 


4 Ibid., I, 89-90. 
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As morality becomes constious of itself, it is discovered to be always a life 
of tension between the temporal and the eternal, only possible to a being who 
is neither simply eternal] and abiding, nor simply mutable and temporal, but both 
at once. The task of living rightly and worthily is just the task of the progres- 
sive transmutation of a self which is at first all but wholly mutable, at the 
mercy of all the gusts of circumstance and impulse, into one which is relatively 
lifted above change and mutability.’s 


‘ 


And again: 

To become increasingly conscious of ourselves as finite and fettered is only 
the other side of becoming conscious of ourselves as made for, and destined to, 
freedom and self-mastery. But complete freedom and self-mastery lie beyond 
the horizon of temporality. So we end by making the discovery that what we 
began by mistaking for a mere attempt to adjust ourselves a little better to 
supposedly hard-and-fast conditions of our temporal environment is really the 
effort to transcend time and mortality altogether.* 


One difficulty here is with the escape from temporality. As Professor 
Taylor originally defined temporality, it was unrewarded struggle and 
preoccupation with mere instrumentalities. But now it has become a 
matter of being subject to living in the natural world instead of escaping 
to a life beyond “time and mortality.” The cure for temporality in the 
former sense was possession of such goods as Professor Taylor indicated 
as involving an approach to “eternity.” The cure for temporality is the 
latter sense is to seek, and eventually to find, one all-embracing good, 
“a real and living single good which is the source of all goodness and 
leaves nothing of the good outside itself.””?7 

This shift arises, so far as I can discover, through the abuse of a good 
point. The point is that a mere welter of many unorganized goods will 
not constitute a good life. The good life rather demands a systematized 
integration of goods; in Professor Taylor’s own words, “in the world of 
life, to be ‘everything by turns and nothing long’ is to be at the bottom, 
not at the top, of the ladder.”** This is a summons to the life of reason, 
a life in which, through reason, plan and purpose succeed upon a casual 
yielding to ‘“‘gusts of circumstance and impulse.”’ The abuse of the point, 
as it seems to me, is the strange insistence that we are really headed in 
all our human concerns for relief from the natural conditions of human 
life. That all goods blend into one “eternity” that we can only possess 
after we win a more than mortal status is itself a difficult contention to 
defend. But what we are now concerned with is the question whether our 
moral duty of escaping from confusion of aimless living implies a duty 
of seeking altogether to escape from the conditions and scene of human 
living. Because we can possess certain moments akin to “eternity,” does 

5 Ibid., p. 69. 27 [bid., p. 101. 

%6 Tbid., p. 146. 8 Thid., p. 102. 
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it follow that we really are or should seek the full “eternity” in which the 
temporal character of human life entirely disappears? Rather it would 
seem that it is the business of the good man at least to be man, whatever 
his future destiny may be. 

We will return presently to the question whether an inclusive “eter- 
nity?’ that is all goodness is possible in either theory or practice. The 
crux of the present difficulty rather concerns the shift from the former to 
the latter of the two meanings noted above for the term “temporality.” 
It is one thing to say that ‘‘the only way to be a thoroughly good profes- 
sional man is to aim at being something more than a professional man— 
for example, at being a good citizen—and the only way to be a thoroughly 
good citizen is to aim at being, at any rate, a ‘good European,’ or some- 
thing of the kind.” It is, however, quite a different thing to go to add 
that “the only way to be a good man or a good citizen of the world is 
again to aim at being something more.’’? The first is a plea for a wise 
integration of human values in an embracing plan that omits nothing 
through haste and oversight. The latter is a plea that the moral life be 
taken as having its goal in a good that is not a human good at all. Now 
there may be a heavenly destiny for us; and if so, its possession may excel 
all other goods and may even be that synthetic “eternity” that Professor 
would have us seek—but the good life for man is the good life for man; 
it is nothing more as it is nothing less. 

A second difficulty lies in the contention that the moral life requires us 
to be “‘lifted above change and mutability.” It is true that for a good 
life we need to be, not “‘mutable,” but “‘abiding.”’ But is it then true that 
we need to seek to be “permanently established in a good beyond which 
there is no better,” so that life has the character of ‘‘an abiding now’’? 
Here again a shift has occurred. In the original form of his demand for 
an abiding principle, Professor Taylor was repeating Aristotle’s point 
about the difference between a good work of art and a good man. A 
work of art is good merely if it conforms to a certain principle or stand- 
ard, no matter how or why it was made. But human conduct is not good 
merely if it conforms to the standard of virtue. It is not good unless the 
doer (among other conditions) is prompted in his act by a “fixed and 
permanent disposition of character.’’° That is, the good life is more than 
doing right on impulse, or now and then; it is doing right systematically 
because one has settled habits and firmly ingrained principles. But this 
point is not at all equivalent to insisting that we need an abiding good. 
We may be lifted above change and mutability in the only sense that 
morality requires, if we are firm to our principles as goods come and go, 
and childhood and youth and maturity succeed each other. 

29 Tbid., p. 341. 3° Nicomachean Ethics, 1105a 26-34. 
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Professor Taylor’s effort to conceive a “real and living single good” 
that leaves no goodness outside itself is one of the strangest things in his 
entire discussion of the faith of a moralist. He recognizes that recent 
emphasis on “an ultimate and irreducible plurality” of goods is a healthy 
reaction against the view that all good is of one kind.** But he regards any 
arrangement of goods in order or hierarchy as merely preliminary to 
their joint possession in one “eternity.” “The naif wonder, the readiness 
to be delighted by little things, the divine thoughtlessness of childhood,” 
“the ardours and impetuosities and adventures of act that belong to 
youth,” and “the ripe wisdom, seasoned judgment and reflective serenity 
of maturity at its best’’s*—all these are comparatively valueless if sought 
in turn. We should possess a single good in which they are all absorbed— 
and this though we would be distressed with the immortality of child- 
hood of Peter Pan or the endless elderliness of Tithonus. This single 
synthetic good is not, for Professor Taylor, a unity of principle, but a 
unity of concrete actuality. It seems pretty much like the kind of thing 
against which Locke warned in his chapter on enthusiasm. 

A third difficulty lies in the conception of eternity itself.. The kind of 
eternity that Professor Taylor’s attack on evolutionism and. Epicurean- 
ism warrants him in asserting is the real possession of good. But the 
kind to which he is increasingly led as he unfolds his thought is an eter- 
nity in the more normal sense of a blessed immortality.. The latter may 
be the kind of good that God already possesses and that good men will 
win as their final destiny, but it is hard to see how the latter is implied 
by the former. If Professor Taylor were content to assert his faith in 
the latter in the form of a dogmatic theology, he would at least command 
our respect if not our complete assent. When he argues for it as an impli- 
cation of the former, he merely seems to shift his meaning and to be misled 
in argument by a dangerous use of equivocal terms. 

His argument comes to a head in his chapter on ‘“The Destiny of the 
Individual.”’3 He here- maintains that the supposition that man is mortal 
seems to him to mean the “final frustration of all human endeavor.” 
Such a supposition, he adds, ‘“‘would paralyse not only all morally good 
action, but all consciously purposive action whatsoever.”’ Now maybe it 

3 Taylor, op. cit., I, 102. 3? Tbid., 94-905. 

33 Professor Taylor developed this point of view some years ago in his contribution 
to Essays Catholic and Critical, edited by E. G. Selwyn. He there wrote (pp. 68-69): 
‘The purest content and happiness earth has to give us” is “never really assured against 
the changes and estrangements time brings with it... . . There is then a drop of poison 
in the chalice of the fullest secular happiness. . . . . Our true, final good thus lies not in 


the world of Nature, but in that ‘other-world’ of the supernatural which everywhere 
interpenetrates and sustains Nature and yet absolutely transcends her.” 


34 Taylor, op. cil., I, 296. 
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would result in such paralyzing for some men because of the psychological 
shock of readjusting their lives to new and different beliefs, though it 
seems a needless disparaging of one’s own integrity for any man to assert 
this for himself. But whatever the psychology of the situation, it is only 
with the logic that we are concerned. Mortality doubtless means the 
frustration of some human endeavors; but we know quite well that it is 
not the frustration of all. The very principle of the coincidence of actual- 
ity and value forbids us to say that when men possess the good they are 
really frustrated and do not possess the good. One should not overstate 
the tragedy of death; that tragedy is not a crushing blow to all human 
hopes nor any blow at all to many human hopes. And it is merely spe- 
cious to compare mortal man, as Professor Taylor does, with “the felon of 
the anecdote, who asked to have an umbrella held over him on the way 
to the gallows, because ‘it was a drizzly morning, and he was apt to take 
cold.’ ”’ The felon is ridiculous because he craves an instrumental good 
the fulfilment of which in the possession of intrinsic good can never be his. 
Mortal man, however, can and does possess intrinsic goods; and the good- 
ness of these goods can not be assaulted on the ground that they are not 
possessed permanently. The question of the termination of a man’s life 
at death or the extinction of the human race in some physical catastrophe 
does not in any way involve the reality of the goods he and it have pos- 
sessed and do and will possess. What is good is good, and that is all there 
is to it. If someone is so distressed over inability to enjoy good forever 
that he is indifferent to what he can enjoy, then he is giving way to an 
unworthy petulance against the order of nature instead of seeking the 
good life that is possible, for a time at least, within the order of nature. 
It would be idle to say that there are no colors now if those colors be 
doomed eventually to fade; and so it is idle to say that life lacks values if 
those values be doomed to end. Professor Taylor’s argument amounts 
to nothing else than an assertion that his principle of the coincidence of 
actuality and value does not hold at all unless he be permitted to assert 
it without qualification and so to affirm the actuality of all values he can 
conceive in his imagination. 

Life is inevitably moral because we can enjoy moments that are akin 
to “eternity,” that is, because we can possess many sorts of radiant and 
rich happiness. It is inevitably moral because we face real choices, can 
make real decisions, can guide our conduct by our decisions, and act in a 
contingent world. It is not moral because we are mortal, if we be mortal, 
or immortal, if we be immortal. Its inevitably moral character implies 
nothing, therefore, about its extent or measure in time or reality apart 
from time. To take a contrary position is not possible without denying 
both the principle of coincidence of actuality and value and the relation 
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of temporality and eternity in the sense in which Professor Taylor first 
enunciated those points. 

The appeal to eternity has a legitimate meaning that obviously enters 
into a great deal of what Professor Taylor has to say. In this legitimate 
meaning eternity is the realm of “‘ideas”’ or the intelligible world, which is 
indeed as much a part of our “environment” as the social and physical 
worlds. It is in the light of such ideas that we guide our lives most 
surely. Possibly those vivid and arresting experiences of which mystics 
speak (though some mystics claim their experiences are also much more 
and others deny their experiences are this much at all) are effective in- 
sight into the significance and interrelations of certain great ideas, so 
that thereby life gains new incentives and delicate integration and ad- 
justment. Even men who are not mystical to any conspicuous degree 
may through thoughtful attention to great ideas gain similar ethical 
control. Now the intelligible world in this sense is not what Professor 
Taylor means by the eternal, that is, by his realm of the supernatural. 
Yet it plays a large part of the réle which he at times assigns to this realm. 
And I suspect that a great deal of the plausibility his utterance has comes 
from the extent to which the intelligible world and his eternal or super- 
natural are akin rather than from the many respects in which they differ. 

A man of Professor Taylor’s brilliant competence could not write two 
large volumes without giving his readers many exciting and instructive 
moments. When he is dealing with strictly ethical theory, he punctures 
successfully many a foible and silliness of recent and contemporary moral 
philosophy. And when he is dealing with religious faith, he is keen in 
analyzing and often in demolishing the petty objections that foes of reli- 
gion have for a couple of generations been inclined to raise. For his con- 
tributions along these two lines his Gifford Lectures are a notable triumph 
of sanity and logic. But when he seeks to find his theological opinions 
contained as implications in ethical theory, he falls foul of the attempt. 
He frequently applies a principle, in a fashion that can only be called 
reckless, to cases to which it has no relevance; and he shifts from meaning 
to meaning in his use of certain terms until his argument becomes a series 
of non-sequiturs. Thus his Gifford Lectures are not true to the title in the 
sense in which the phrase “the faith of a moralist” was intended. They 
do not give the faith that any moralist who is serious at his task will find 
himself driven to acknowledge. Rather they reassert the faith that a 
particular moralist happens to hold, and which his previous writings 
have for some time made well known. 
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NOTES ON THE MORALISTIC THEORY OF ART: 
PLATO AND TOLSTOY 


ISRAEL KNOX 


OLSTOY has not been the first in the history of culture to look 
askance upon a goodly portion of the fine arts, and to consider 


art, in general, both a menace and a might, either an instrument 
of evil or a powerful spiritual influence for good. “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee a graven image, nor any manner of likeness of any thing that 
is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath,” is not only the in- 
junction of Moses but also of Plato. Plato and Moses, both prophets of 
the eternal and the immutable, the one naming it Yahveh, the other calling 
it the Idea of the Good, could not help but see in art a shadow, a phan- 
tom, a distorted reflection of that which is divinely perfect, ineffably 
beautiful, and consequently inimitable, and can be experienced only in 
those single moments of mystical intuitive rapture, when the soul is 
farthest in its flight from the body. And therefore Moses, when the pas- 
sion to experience God becomes unendurable, leaves the tents of Israel 
for forty days and nights, and in the intensity of his ecstasy fails to appear 
at the promised time; likewise Plato in the Symposium desirously longs 
after that final stage of universal love and beauty, when the soul has 
passed by stepping-stones from earth to heaven. To Plato art was the 
imitation of things and actions in a world itself the passing apparition, 
the transient shadow of a luminous sun, of the reality of the empyrean of 
Ideas. This does not mean that Plato thought of art as an imitative ac- 
tivity in the literal sense of the term. It is possible that he meant very 
much the same thing that Aristotle did when he spoke of epic poetry, and 
tragedy, and comedy, and the music of the flute and the lyre as modes of 
imitation. Aristotle did not use the word in a derogatory sense; his con- 
ception of the mechanism, of the actual creative aspect of art, was very 
lucid: Sophocles does not make a real Oedipus Rex; he represents, pre- 
tends, imitates. The world of art, therefore, is an imaginative one, a 
realm of pretense, an imitative activity. This might also have been Plato’s 
definition of art, but his inferences could not accord with Aristotle’s. To 
Plato art was pretense in a theater of pretense; to Aristotle art was im- 
aginative pretense, a creative process, a Poesis, in the theater of real life, 
making for us pretenses of the intrinsic, the universal, the spiritually 
coherent and true in the emotions, actions, and characters of men in this 
theater of life. To Aristotle the pretense of art is a penetration to the 
core of life; it is more philosophical than history which is an imitation of 
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what did empirically and isolatedly happen in the collocation of events in 
time. 

It is fairly evident that Tolstoy agrees on this single point with Aris- 
totle and not with Plato. And this is true despite his remark to Gorki on 
the inventiveness of the arts, on their sporadic nature. Tolstoy probably 
would not concur in Aristotle’s conclusion that the aim of poetry is to 
give pleasure. That is a different matter. He accepts, however, the need 
and reality of art in a real world. He does more: he considers it one of 
the indispensably necessary conditions of human life. He endows it with 
a unique and immensely important function. He could not, as Plato did, 
exile all the poets from his republic. Not for him this brilliant paradox. 
He needed them, he wanted them, the true and good poets, in his Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, to send shafts of light and love into the hearts of men. 
This cardinal theoretical distinction between the two prophets must be 
emphasized. To Plato art was an irresponsible creation, a fantastic dream, 
a land of shadows; to Tolstoy, it was a real and necessary human activity. 

It is in the concreteness of their socio-ethical considerations that Plato 
and Tolstoy approach each other across the ocean of twenty-three cen- 
turies. Strange as it may seem, the metaphysician of the Ideas was one 
of. the most consummate sociologists in the history of thought; he whose 
vision was given to the contemplation of eternity, busied himself as few 
men did, with the ordeals, trials, and needs of humanity in the cave, of 
men in their temporal terrestrial existence. Not that the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana and the philosopher of Athens find themselves in tune on this 
problem. Tolstoy postulates the inviolability of the spirit in men and 
the unqualified equality of all mankind. Plato is more concerned with 
the chemistry of the soul and constructs his ideal commonwealth in the 
form of a timocracy. But this they have in common: an insatiable hunger 
for universal human happiness, a passionate yearning for the enthrone- 
ment of the Good Life. Towards this one purpose they bent all the ener- 
gies of their intellects and kindled all the flame of their spirits. They were 
well aware of the social function of the imagination in shaping and con- 
trolling conduct; they wished to harness the power of its appeal in the 
service of the Good Life. And their opinions meet at a number of points. 

Plato anathematized not only the heritage of Homer, but also the poetry 
of the social visionary and prophet Hesiod, and he consigned to the grave- 
yard the imperishable tragedies of Aeschylus and the colossal art of the 
Periclean Age. He found in them a thousand vices he could not condone. 
Tolstoy repudiated the art of the Renaissance and renounced the greater 
part of the artistic creations of modern Europe, not sparing Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Beethoven, and Ibsen. Both set up an extraneous criterion for 
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the value of a work of art: is it true or false? And they did not base 
their question on artistic or psychological grounds, nor on the intrinsic 
ethos of the soul (which is the same thing), but on an external, premedi- 
tated and predetermined moral code. Both were interested in fettering 
the imagination to the chariot of morality and both failed to perceive that 
the imagination is most moral when it is the free, spontaneous criticism 
of life. Santayana observes that Plato’s strictures upon the fine arts are 
so relentless because he himself possessed the most delicate aesthetic sensi- 
bilities, and therefore overestimated its influence on character and affairs. 
That is equally true of Tolstoy. What wonderful joy melody must have 
evoked in the soul of Plato that he felt constrained to limit it in the Re- 
public to the strong martial strain; and we know for a fact that Tolstoy 
touched to tears by music, often fled from it, saying, “What does it want 
of me, what does it want of me?” 

The final concrete conclusions of the two masters differ a little. Plato 
is seduced by his own logic. He is superbly consistent. Not only is art an 
imitative activity. Not only does it divert men’s minds from the exigencies 
of life, but poetry harms even the good. And why? Because poetry does 
precisely what Tolstoy wishes it to do: It communicates experiences; it 
is the language of the heart. We restrain our sorrow and laughter in the 
market-place, whereas under the influence of poetry, we allow freedom 
and lassitude to our feelings. Poetry feeds and waters the passions; she 
bejewels them with fascinations. Hymns to the gods and praises of fa- 
mous men are the only poetry that ought to be admitted into the good 
state. Tolstoy, too, restricts the subject-matter of art, and decries the 
greater portion of it for being the charming expression of a limited range 
of sensual, lustful emotions experienced by a small coterie of society. 
But he reaffirms its necessity in human life and eulogizes it as the com- 
munication of universally felt emotions. Only that these emotions be con- 
ducive to the moral improvement of man. He does not wish to stimulate 
the martial fortitude of the state, nor to sustain the myth of the god- 
ordained division of its population into three classes; therefore he fears 
neither laughter nor sorrow, knowing too well that these are means of 
union among men. And yet how much difference is there, in principle, be- 
tween a poetry that consists of hymns to the gods and praises of great 
men, and an art that preaches the brotherhood of men (in a definite 
moral sense, for in its larger meaning, good art has always done this) and 
transmits only those feelings indisputably intelligible to all? 

Plato and Tolstoy criticized art on moral grounds. In this, they were 
right. To look upon art in the light of the larger socio-spiritual life is to 
pay it the most glowing compliment. In a world of suffering and frustra- 
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tion, where our purest gladness is not unalloyed with pain, where “our 
sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought,’ where man himself 
in the tragedy of his spiritual blindness has erected so many obstacles to 
his happiness and emancipation, art, too, must concern itself with the 
ethos of the soul, with the problems of humanity. In such a world, it is 
not meant for the good and great artist to play the réle of a delicately 
refined clown, of a performer of amusing tricks for a small and select 
élite. He must be Prometheus. He must bring light. He must express for 
us that which becomes frozen upon our own lips or withers in our own 
hands when we attempt to render it comprehensible and communicable. 
If he does this, his creations will be beneficent, and will be ranked higher 
or lower in the estimation of mankind in proportion to the clarity and in- 
sight with which he reveals our experiences. To make such art is to lessen 
the sorrow under the sun, is to liberate the mind, is to bring a little happi- 
ness into life. To make such art, is a supreme moral achievement. Had 
this been the view of Plato and Tolstoy, at least one dissident voice would 
have remained silent. But their view is really a negation of the moral 
function of art. They would compel it to distort experience, to evaluate 
it before its objectification. It has been the lot of Man in his wonderfully 
strange path across history to know and to love both anguish and exulta- 
tion. He has learned to cherish these; they have become holy and invio- 
late to him. No prophet is great enough to exclude any of their nuances 
from the realm of art. 

If the inspiration of the artist is a happy one, if he has really succeeded 
in transmuting an experience into creative form and vision, he has given 
humanity not only a thing of truth but also of delight. To stress the spir- 
itual significance of art does not mean to deny that ineffable ecstasy, that 
feeling of patterned harmony which it affords its lovers. The two are 
wedded. Art becomes art in their indistinguishable union. Such art is 
rare and precious, and there is not too much of it in the world. But what 
we have of it is greatly to be treasured. 


New York City 
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THE NATURE OF Evit. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1931. Price, $3.00. 

Professor Tsanoff has written a significant book. The title is something 
better than a toss-up, for while it is of course true that in discussing the 
nature of evil one is also discussing the nature of good, nevertheless by 
laying his stress on the black the author does give to his treatment a cer- 
tain solidity; evasion of evil, through negation or otherwise, is somehow 
ruled out by looking its facts squarely in the face. There is a comforting 
honesty in going after evil with the conviction that it is a reality to be 
tackled, and this the author does, with the result that he gives us a solid 
contribution. 

Perhaps before indicating what this contribution is it is pertinent to 
say what it is not. There are two points of view, at least, from which the 
problem of evil may be profitably approached. One of these is by the 
frontal analysis of the facts of life, by taking experience direct and exacting 
from it a show-down of good and bad. There is much to be said for the 
need of such a study, setting in balances the gains and ills of living as men 
actually recognize them, and giving us a sort of empirical appraisal of 
our ethical foundations. Such a study could well be made from the flat 
study of day-to-day events, honestly reported and then legitimately 
analyzed, and it might yield us some sort of naturalistic basis for the 
genuineness and scope of the good and the bad—a science, with evidences. 
But the other point of view is the one which Professor Tsanoff prefers, 
and this is to appraise men’s thought about the facts of life, and hence their 
attitudes, pessimistic or other, toward that existence which from some 
unaccountable urge they are led to judge and evaluate. As the author re- 
marks, the “initial step in understanding the problem of evil is to under- 
stand what makes it a problem,” and in a fair sense the greater part of 
his book is devoted to this prior question. For, in reviewing the historic 
conceptions of life’s evaluation, both the stuff of the problem and the 
modes in which it has been met or countered stand out. 

The treatment is essentially a history of this phase of philosophic 
thought, though the treatment of Oriental, Greek, and Medieval ideas is 
only introductory. Then, in a series of essays that form chapters because 
of a certain historical suite, the author gives us concentrated and generally 
illuminating accounts of the vision of life’s bad-and-good as it has 
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presented itself to the greater minds that have made of it so profound a 
motive in the composition of our civilized thought. Possibly, since 
Tsanoff’s picturesque titles reflect a not less picturesque stylistic treat- 
ment, and do vividly indicate what his book is about, the reviewer’s 
readiest characterization is quotation: ‘“Pascal’s Despair of Reason,” 
“Scepticism and Theodicy” anent Bayle and Leibniz, Voltaire and Tol- 
stoy in “The Despair of Civilization,” “The. Devil in Modern Poetry” 
done to a turn, “Leopardi’s Lyrical Pessimism,” ‘“‘Aristocracy without 
Illusions, Alfred de Vigny,”’ and finally a grist of essays on Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann, et al., which is fitly climacteric in “A German Slough of 
Despond.” These will give indication of the actual themes and essential 
treatment. The author is at once descriptive and critical, and he displays 
a nice power of bringing the salient conceptions of each thinking impulse 
into relationship both with the thinker as a man and the culture which 
is the man’s context. It is excellent just as material, and none the worse 
because it may be read in chapters, as interest inclines, without loss of sub- 
stance—for, as noted, the book is genuinely a collection of essays. 

The last chapter, or final essay of the volume, is decidedly the most 
interesting of all. It is entitled ‘““A Gradational View of the Nature of 
Evil,” and is the setting-forth of the author’s own conception of the 
handling of the problem. Foundationally this view rests upon the flat dis- 
tinction that must lie between experience taken as an object of mere 
observation and experience evaluated. The latter is affirmed to be not less 
ontologically valid than the former, and, indeed, as metaphysically the 
more significant. Furthermore, this significance is essentially that the 
world in which evil emerges—positively, as the author stoutly holds—is 
one in which it emerges to be resisted, to be fought, and this is the key to 
moral reality. Value, whatever its type, has the character of bipolarity: 
“truth implies and is meaningless apart from error; virtue is similarly re- 
lated and opposite to vice, beauty and justice and happiness to their 
respective opposites”; or, briefly, morals rests upon the hypothesis of a 
dualistic world. Yet, with all this, there is a rise, a lift, such that good 
and bad are intrinsically themselves in the plane wherein morally they 
can be fought out; there is possible no atomism of moral realities, but only 
their dramatic emergence as a consequence of the foundationally moral 
substructure of any genuine world. ‘Value positive or negative is not to 
be located in certain areas of existence but is a fundamental and ultimate 
character of all existence. No thing is value, but in all things value of 
some sort may be sought, recognized, enhanced, frustrated.’”’ Theo- 
logically: “In God is no stagnant plenitude, but plenitude is ideal activ- 
ity, no dull placidity but ever-heroic redemption of the world from the 
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hazard of settling back.” The reviewer has so long held opinions of this 
stripe that he can only be grateful for their vigorous statement in The 
Nature of Evil. 


H. B. ALEXANDER 
Scripps COLLEGE 


Dynamite. THE Story oF CLAss VIOLENCE IN AmERIcA. By Louis 

Adamic. New York: Viking Press. Pp. 452. Price, $3.50. 

This is an important book which should cause any American citizen, 
who is liable to confuse patriotism with the support of the governing 
powers, furiously to think. It is an account of the class war in the United 
States from its beginning in the spontaneous riots of foreign-born workers, 
chiefly Irish, in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, to the 
present era of miscellaneous sabotage and racketeering. Mr. Adamic has 
made full and careful use of the contemporary record contained in the 
press, and has supplemented it by personal interviews with labor leaders 
who are still alive, such as Anton Johanson and Ed Nockels. The history 
recounts the chief episodes of the long struggle, the campaign of the Molly 
Maguires after the Civil War, the railroad strike of 1877, the period of 
anarchist leadership culminating in the Chicago Haymarket riot in 1886 
and the execution of the anarchists; the first strike injunction granted by 
a Massachusetts court in 1888; the Homestead strike of 1892; Coxey’s 
army; the railroad strike of 1894; the campaign of violence in Colorado 
and Idaho, culminating in the Steunenberg murder in 1905, and the trial 
of Moyer and Haywood; the dynamite war in the building trades eventu- 
ating in the McNamara trial in 1911; the steel strike of 1919; the Mooney- 
Billings frame-up; the judicial murder of Sacco and Vanzetti. In the 
course of the narrative the successive labor organizations are analyzed— 
the Knights of Labor, the American Federation of Labor, the Western 
Federation of Miners, the American Railway Union, the I1.W.W., the 
Communist party; and the careers and characters of their leaders are dis- 
cussed—Albert Parsons, Terence V. Powderly, Eugene Debs, Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell, the McNamaras, Tom Mooney, Bill Haywood, 
William Z. Foster. The whole constitutes a chapter in the history of the 
United States which it was very necessary to have brought together, in 
view of the tendency of academic historians to depreciate the conflict, or 
to treat it only with animadversion against labor. 

Mr. Adamic shows that in nearly every phase of the conflict violence 
was provoked or invoked in the first instance by the stronger party, with 
the support of police and troops. The attempt of the police to disperse 
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the meeting in Haymarket Square, Chicago, which Mayor Harrison had 
himself attended, gave opportunity for the bomb. In the Lawrence strike 
of 1912 the employers themselves planted dynamite, and the police beat 
up a group of mothers who were sending their children to other cities to 
escape starvation. “The militia drawn up outside the station, maintained 
order, while inside the police attacked women and children.”’ When the 
I.W.W. from Seattle on two towboats arrived, at Everett to hold a meet- 
ing of sympathy with the striking shingle-weavers, they were met by a 
fusillade which left five dead on the decks and thirty-one wounded. 
Seventy-four were arrested, charged with murder though unarmed, 
beaten and tortured, and finally freed. In the strike against the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, in 1914, the militia fired on the encampment of 
strikers and their families, Thirty-three persons, more than half of whom 
were women and children, were shot or burned to death. In the steel 
strike of 1919 a group of deputy peace officers opened fire on the pickets. 
When Fannie Sellins tried to intercede with the officers one of them 
knocked her down and shot her as she tried to drag herself away. Accord- 
ing to the affidavit of an eye witness: “One of the deputies, standing over 
the motionless body, held his gun down and, without averting his face, 
fired into her once more. Another deputy picked up her hat, placed it on 
his head, danced a step, and said to the crowd ‘I’m Fannie Sellins now.’ ” 
Thenceforth the deputies clubbed and killed at will. Freedom of speech 
and assembly was abolished. ‘‘Yet the strikers refrained from violence 
almost entirely. They allowed themselves to be clubbed and ridden down, 
shot and jailed without fighting back. Indeed, to fight back would have 
been futile.” 

Quite as noteworthy is the bias of the courts of justice in favor of the 
possessing class and its defenders. After the Haymarket riot four an- 
archist leaders were hanged for murder, although none of them was shown 
to have had any factual connection with.the bomb-throwing. For a bomb 
outrage in San Francisco on Preparedness Day in 1916, Tom Mooney and 
Warren K, Billings were arrested, convicted on perjured testimony, and 
sentenced—the one to death, the other to imprisonment for life. Mooney’s 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment on the plea of President 
Wilson. Although the case against them has since fallen to pieces and the 
trial judge and surviving members of the jury have asked for their pardon, 
the two men remain in prison. In Centralia, Washington, on Armistice 
Day, 1919, a parade of the American Legion attacked the I.W.W. hall, 
was fired on, and four of the attackers killed. Eleven of the I.W.W. were 
arrested; one was lynched by a mob after unspeakable tortures; seven 
were found guilty of murder in the second degree and sentenced to prison 
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for from 25 to 40 years, where they still are, although six of the jury have 
stated under oath that their verdict was the result of intimidation. The 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, with the threats and boasts of Judge Thayer in re- 
gard to the “anarchist bastards” whom he was trying, is recent history. 
For the murder of Fannie Sellins two deputies were arrested, released on 
small bail, and finally freed. 

Again, Mr. Adamic shows that when labor has sought to use violence 
the result has been disastrous to it. The violence practiced by the Western 
Federation of Miners and the I.W.W. recoiled heavily upon those organ- 
izations. The I.W.W. was almost literally wiped out in blood during the 
patriotic hysteria of the war. The resort to dynamite by the Structural 
Steel Workers of the A.F. of L. in their struggle with the National Erectors 
Association resulted in the greatest blow which organized labor ever re- 
ceived, when the McNamara brothers pleaded guilty to blowing up the 
Los Angeles Times building. The prestige of the leaders of the A.F. of L. 
was shattered. Since then Gompers and his successors have been occu- 
pied with rehabilitating themselves with the public, and Mr. Adamic con- 
cludes that the organization is rapidly fading out of the picture. On the 
other hand, the use of violence and suppression by the police and courts 
has resulted in driving the aggressive labor movement underground. It 
has reduced labor to the offensive of sabotage, and into alliance with 
criminal elements in “the racket.” It would perhaps be hard to say 
whether sabotage and racketeering today are more characteristic of the 
laboring or the employing class, but there is no question as to which 
suffers most in morale from their practice. After 1922, radicalism among 
American workers “found scarcely any vent in organized open political or 
industrial action as it had twenty years ago, or even in the few years im- 
mediately after the War.” It “lacked all social vision and purpose; its 
motive was mainly personal revenge.” 

This, then, is the situation after a half-century of class violence in the 
United States in which hundreds of workers and a few mercenaries of 
capital have lost their lives—on the one hand the conquerors, complacent 
in their power, incompetent in their exercise of it, insulting the world with 
their luxury; on the other, the conquered, quiescent in their helplessness, 
sullen and brutalized in their misery. Mr. Adamic gives a few instances of 
both as chronicled in the press: the nuptials of Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller 
and Mary Todhunter Clark which in their “beautiful simplicity” cost 
$100,000; the Rodman Wanamaker-—Alice Devereaux, and the James 
Roosevelt-Betsy Cushing weddings which cost $150,000 each, while a 
jobless Pennsylvania worker killed his girl and himself because they were 
“too hopelessly poor to get married.” Mr. Adamic professes a pious hope 
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that within the next few yéars the capitalist class will produce leaders 
sufficiently capable of starting a movement toward the real stabilization 
of industry. In the meantime he expects the Communists to provoke a 
new wave of anti-Red hysteria on the part of capital, and a new outbreak 
of sporadic violence on the part of the unemployed workers as the only 
means they have of compelling attention to their suffering. Whether the 
dynamiting of property or the assassination of persons has any effect in 
weakening the present social order is more than doubtful in the light of 
Mr. Adamic’s story, yet he can quote a correspondent as saying: ‘“The 
trouble with violence in the labor movement has been that there wasn’t 
enough of it.” 

Mr. Adamic will not be successfully challenged in regard to his facts. 
He has been called to account for his interpretation of some of them—for 
instance, the effect of the conveyor system, in Henry Ford’s plants, upon 
the worker. He admits that he writes with sympathy for labor although 
he does not “habitually pronounce the word ‘Capitalism’ with a hiss.” 
Altogether, he has written an interesting and important book which will 
remain a standard work of reference in its field. 

RoBertT Morss Lovett 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue BrotocicaL Basis oF HuMAN Nature. By H. S. Jennings. New 

York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. Pp. xviii+384. 

The standing of the author in the field of genetic biology and his re- 
flections on the bearing of his researches on ethical and social problems 
make this volume of the greatest importance to all interested in these 
matters. The clearness and cogency of the style bring these fundamental 
matters within the reach of the general reader. Here are presented the 
results and trends of this rapidly developing science which has attained 
revolutionary results in the last thirty years. Taken with the discoveries 
in recent physical science, these findings mark the downfall of the old 
mechanistic, deterministic view of the world and man. Many of the most 
acute problems of modern thought are here illuminated by cautious, 
thorough methods of the most rigid experimental investigations. Among 
these are the questions of the influence of heredity and environment, the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, eugenics, selective elimination of 
the unfit, and emergent evolution. 

The first four chapters review the structure and functions of the 
genes in heredity, illustrated by numerous cuts, They show the biological 
basis for the diversity among individuals. 
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The question of the influence of heredity and environment in the 
mental characteristics of man is answered otherwise than the extreme 
behaviorists answer it. Certain sensory traits are known to depend on 
genes—color vision, deafness, feeble-mindedness. Dullness, stupidity, and 
their opposites, depend on genes, for they are known to depend on the 
nature, quality, and quantity of certain of the internal secretions or 
hormones. Mental differences arise also from the influence of the en- 
vironment. Identical twins afford evidence of this. The human individual 
is capable of response and adjustment to a great number of diverse condi- 
tions and situations. A chapter on biological fallacies and human affairs 
exposes the fallacy that the characteristics of organisms are divisible into 
two distinct classes: one due to heredity, the other to environment. It is 
shown that most if not all characteristics are both hereditary and en- 
vironmental, in the sense that both the genes and the environment take 
part in producing them, and that they may be altered by changing either. 

The problem of eugenics is far more complicated, in the light of experi- 
mental biology, than many popular advocates realize. As a remedy for 
social ills, stopping the propagation of defectives is a slow process. If there 
are 330,000 feeble-minded in the country, there are 10,000,000 normal 
persons who may have defective genes which might make their children 
feeble-minded. If the feeble-minded constitute one per thousand of the 
population, it would require sixty-eight generations to reduce the number 
to one in ten thousand, by stopping their propagation. Since most of the 
troubles of society come from persons that do not show sharply defined 
pathological traits, such as insanity or feeble-mindedness, but are the 
victims of poverty, idleness, delinquency, and criminality, the application 
of eugenic measures is extremely difficult. It may be possible in the course 
of time to perfect chemical or other tests by which defective genes in 
normal persons may be detected, and then more effective control would be 
possible. 

The discussion of the biological basis of marriage and the family is 
developed on the background of the habits of monogamous birds, mam- 
mals, and man. The monogamous family rests upon the mating impulse 
and the production of young, but also upon the helplessness of infant 
children, the handicap of the female while the children are infantile, the 
lack in man of the seasonal period of mating, the overlapping of the im- 
mature periods of the successive children, and the complexity of the indi- 
vidual life career, with the intertwining of its manifold activities with 
these reproductive relations. “The monogamous family appears at pres- 
ent the system of greatest stability in man, though itself with irregulari- 
ties.and unstable points.” 
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Man, like other organisms, undergoes mutations. He has the same 
type of genetic system as the fruit-fly, the fowl, the rat, and the guinea 
pig. These mutations are not so much by way of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. “In the higher organisms certainly 99 per cent 
of the parents’ acquirements are not inherited.” And this raises presump- 
tion against the other 1 per cent. Humanity faces the serious question as 
to whether the improved conditions of living do not tend to perpetuate 
individuals of the less vigorous types. Does progress in civilization mean 
degeneracy of human kind? Must the race be kept strong by selective 
elimination? Chemical therapeutics offer a remedy for defective genes. 
Consequences of defective thyroid secretion are remedied by introducing 
the thyroid hormone with the food; lack of insulin may be supplied by the 
introduction of insulin. This does not change the genes, and each genera- 
tion would have to be treated in the same manner. There thus appears 
the possibility of preventing the propagation of individuals with defective 
genes, and the remedial treatment of those who are found to be defective. 

The final chapter is a comparison of the conceptions of mechanical and 
of emergent evolution. ‘One represents the purely physico-chemical point 
of view, which commonly sets itself forth as that which is distinctly 
scientific; while the other represents more nearly what might be called 
the humanistic point of view.” In the latter view, ‘“‘thoughts, ideals, pur- 
poses, are among the determining factors for the happenings in nature,” 
and this is clearly the view of the author. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN: THE REPUBLIC IN THE MACHINE AGE. By 
Charles A. Beard and William Beard. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. 824. Price, $5.00. 

“This volume,” declares its authors, “is the result of an effort to unite 
politics, government, and technology as reflected in the federal system of 
the United States, with emphasis on the newer functions created under 
the pressures of the machine age.”’ With this end in view, father and son, 
the one the dean of American Political Scientists and the other a member 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, have collaborated in pro- 
ducing a well-written and monumental analysis of the machinery of 
American federal government. Over half of the twenty-three chapters are 
obvious popularizations of the elder Beard’s standard textbook, American 
Government and Politics and the remainder are descriptions of the various 
regulatory and administrative functions which the federal government 
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has taken unto itself, beginning with transportation and communications 
and ending with the “war machine.” The thirty illustrations are remi- 
niscent of the cinema version of Frederick J. Haskin’s The American 
Government of pre-war vintage. 

The ubiquitous “general reader’ to whom the book is addressed will 
unquestionably find in it an enormous amount of factual information on 
the structure and operation of the political system under which he lives. 
This information he will find presented in attractive and readable style. 
In fact, it is safe to say that the volume constitutes the best popular treat- 
ment of its subject which exists in print at the present time. If the object 
of the political scientist is to describe and analyze the formal framework 
of the state and to indicate how its functions have been modified as a 
result of the industrial revolution, the present work bids fair to merit the 
name of a masterpiece. 

But the specialist—and, more particularly, the philosophically minded 
inquirer into social and political phenomena—may find himself disap- 
pointed and mildly irritated. To judge a work of popularization by the 
standards of scholastic achievement and constructive thought is, of 
course, obviously unfair. Even in this respect, the book does not contain 
as many platitudes and meaningless, neatly turned phrases as one ordi- 
narily expects in such volumes. But somehow one is led to expect some- 
thing more than is offered. The pretentious designation suggests a work 
at least faintly comparable to the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, from 
whom the authors cheerfully acknowledge their theft of the title. But the 
book has no more in common with the original Leviathan than has a high- 
school textbook in civics with Plato’s Republic or Aristotle’s Politics. The 
past attainments and the intellectual caliber of the senior author, more- 
over, make his latest creation shine but dimly by comparison with his 
other works, from the Economic Interpretation of the Constitution to the 
Rise of American Civilization. These earlier efforts promised something 
more penetrating, more dynamic, more griindlich than this clever com- 
pilation of the superficialities and external paraphernalia of government. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that the authors have deliberately 
suppressed all their inherent leanings toward economic determinism and 
political liberalism in order to produce something so soft and sugared and 
palatable as to be acceptable to everyone among the haute and petite 
bourgeoisie. All questions of values, all controversial problems—the 
tariff, prohibition, the League of Nations, the income tax, the political 
racketeer—are handled so gingerly, so deftly, with such smoothly gloved 
hands, that the reader wonders whether the authors have any convictions 
or conclusions at all. One might at least expect that the economic aspects 
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of the political process would receive full and adequate treatment, since 
the authors agree that “without economics, politics is an utter mystery.” 
But, one must confess reluctantly, the eight-hundredth page leaves the 
mystery almost as unsolved as the first. 

Here, one inevitably feels, was a great opportunity to embark upon a 
realistic analysis and interpretation of the political behavior of twentieth- 
century America, not confined to statutes, legislators, and bureaucrats, 
but approaching its subject matter from the point of view of the economic 
stratification of society, from the angle of the political interests and activi- 
ties of business men, workers, farmers, of reformers, fanatics, racketeers, 
of all the organized minorities which push and pull the machinery of 
American government along the paths they desire, from the vantage point 
of social psychology and public opinion, and, finally, from the perspective 
of the political values which modern industrialism has generated in the 
American nation. The opportunity has been lost. The Beards have been 
content to do no more than suggest these things—vaguely and plati- 
tudinously—and, for the rest, to follow the well-beaten trails of Bryce 
and the classical and juristic school of political thought. With their 
candor and urbanity, they will not feel resentful if the more reflective 
reader is obliged to stifle a sigh of regret. 


FREDERICK L, SCHUMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE HisToRICAL EVOLUTION OF MODERN NATIONALISM. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. 327. Price, $3.50. 
The contemporary observer of international affairs seems at times to 

occupy much the same position as the man in the woods who is unable to 

see the forest because of the trees. He is so much a part of the great social 
and political forces which determine the course of events that his vision 
of these forces is obscured and he can arrive at no objective judgment re- 
garding them. Of no movement is this more true than of that loosely de- 
fined aggregation of emotions, ideas, and patterns of group behavior 
lumped together under the name of “nationalism.” Since all men are in 
greater or lesser degree patriots, their views and evaluations of national 
patriotism are often as clouded and confused as would be the views of an 
opium addict on the drug problem or those of a lunatic on insanity. The 
heady wine of nationalism is perhaps not quite comparable in its effects 
to opium or to lunacy, but it sometimes warps the minds of scholars to 
almost the same degree. All the more welcome, then, to those who believe 
in the efficacy of scientific objectivity and organized intelligence in dealing 
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with social and political problems are the all-too-rare efforts to deal with 
nationalism as a phenomenon for open-minded study rather than as a 
topic for philippics or panegyrics. 

Few people in the United States are better fitted to undertake such a 
study than Professor Carlton Hayes of Columbia. His broad knowledge 
of the history of Western Europe—the cradle of modern nationalism— 
and his relative immunity to the dangers of prejudice and special pleading 
make him admirably qualified to analyze and dissect the problems in- 
volved. His latest book, following upon the heels of his Essays on Na- 
tionalism and his France—A Nation of Patriots, will be welcomed with 
enthusiasm by those familiar with his earlier works and by all interested 
in gaining an understanding of what nationalism is and how it operates. 
In style it is fresh and stimulating without being journalistic, scholarly 
without being academic. In content it is a survey of the various ideologies 
of nationalism. The title is perhaps too pretentious. The author explains 
in his Preface that he “does not propose... . to treat of nationalism 
either as a social process or as a popular movement,” but to deal with it 
“as an ‘ism,’ as a body of doctrines, as a political philosophy 
the apostles and not the disciples on whom attention is centered.” 

Professor Hayes achieves the goal which he has set for himself with 
signal success and in so doing he makes a contribution to the literature of 
international relations of more than ordinary significance. He examines 
first “humanitarian nationalism” and its apostles of the Enlightenment, 
Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Herder. “‘Jacobin nationalism” is next dealt 
with as the predominant form of proselyting patriotism during the epoch 
of the French Revolution. The Restoration and the Reaction produced 
what he terms “traditional nationalism” with Burke, Bonald, Schlegel, 
and others as its advocates. The “liberal nationalism” of Bentham, 
Guizot, and Mazzini has recently been replaced by what Hayes aptly 
calls “integral nationalism” in the aggressive, soul-stirring cult of Barrés 
and Maurras in France, Mussolini and the Fascists in Italy, and Hitler 
and the “Nazis” in Germany. These schools of nationalist thought are 
analyzed lucidly and, in places, even brilliantly, and their contributions 
to the total result evaluated with a fine sense of proportion. Only in pre- 
senting Bolshevism as a manifestation of nationalism does the author 
expose himself to attack, since no useful purpose can be served by apply- 
ing the term “nationalism” to international and anti-national Marxian 
communism. Two concluding chapters deal with “Economic Factors in 
Nationalism” and with interpretations and conclusions, in the course of 
which Professor Hayes properly raises the question as to “‘whether the 
masses in a national State can be educated in internationalism and for 
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peace as well as in nationalism and for war.”’ He recognizes that national- 
ism has furnished the chief incentive to war in modern times and that his- 
tory has indeed become, as H. G. Wells once observed, “‘a race between 
education and catastrophe.” And, refreshingly, he minces no words re- 
garding the peculiarly disquieting manifestations of “integral nationalism” 
in the United States. 

To point out defects in such an excellent survey is a painful task. But 
it may be suggested without disparagement to the author that his study 
suffers somewhat from the inevitable limitations of the historical method 
of approach. He devotes considerable space to endeavoring to explain the 
vogue of nationalism in modern times and arrives at the somewhat disap- 
pointing conclusion that ‘“‘we really do not know [the causes] 
have to content ourselves with hypotheses and suggestions. Of these, the 
most plausible would appear to be the underlying tendency in modern 
times to regard the national State as the medium through which civiliza- 
tion is best assured and advanced.” This conclusion is not only feeble 
but is perhaps unjustified. A history of the doctrines of nationalism, to 
be sure, does not throw much light upon its essential nature and causes 
as a social movement, since the doctrines are but surface manifestations 
and rationalizations of deep-seated forces in society. These forces the 
traditional historian is ill-equipped to study and Professor Hayes does not 
attempt to analyze them. The problem is one for the social psychologist 
and for the philosopher interested in group behavior and mass emotions 
rather than for the historian. It may perhaps be suggested that national 
consciousness can best be understood as a phenomenon occupying much 
the same relation to communities as personality occupies in relation to 
individuals—as something which has developed out of contacts between 
groups of diverse cultural backgrounds, making each aware of itself in 
much the same fashion as the individual becomes aware of himself through 
his contacts with society. In the society of nations, national patriotism 
becomes the expression of the ego, of the desire for self-assertion, of the 
will to power of the national community. Here is a hypothesis which 
Professor Hayes nowhere discusses, but which is worthy of intensive 
investigation. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By Edmund C. Mower. New York: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. xx+736. Price, $4.00. 
The present volume is the most comprehensive treatise or textbook 
upon the subject with which it deals that has yet been published. It is 
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intended largely for the general reader but also for the college student, 
and is not without its value for technical students of a still higher level. 

The volume is minutely organized. The author treats successively the 
nature, origin, and development of international government, the bases, 
in legal and political theory, of international government, the organization 
and practice of diplomacy (including conferences), international execution 
and administration, international legislation (treaty-making), interna- 
tional adjudication (including mediation and inquiry), war, disarmament, 
and the League of Nations. About one-half of the volume is devoted to 
the League. Appendixes contain a bibliographical note and texts of the 
Covenant, the Statute, and the I.L.O. Constitution. 

The book is well written, in a quiet, sober, and serious vein, and reads 
very smoothly. The text is divided and subdivided into many parts, chap- 
ters, sections, and subsections until it is very clear what the author intends 
to discuss at each stage of the proceeding. Typographical errors seem rare. 

Both descriptive and analytical treatment of the subject matter is 
essayed. Some historical data is provided, some political philosophy, and 
some counsels of practical wisdom, although here as in most of the litera- 
ture of international relations there is almost no attention given to any 
possible principles of international ethics. , 

The reviewer would disagree with certain features in the order of pre- 
sentation of topics. While international conference grows out of diplo- 
macy it surely is a much later and more mature and more complex phe- 
nomenon and belongs with international legislation; per contra, treaty- 
making, while logically or potentially international legislation, is his- 
torically and practically an incident of diplomacy. The treatment of inter- 
national executive action ahead of administration, legislation, and ad- 
judication, results in a presentation of the problem of sanctions—unques- 
tionably the most difficult problem in the whole subject—at a very early 
stage, before the reader has enough background. The problem of peace is 
nowhere discussed as a unit (the term does not appear in the Index), and 
not treated adequately even piecemeal; certainly this is not a fair indica- 
tion of Professor Mower’s attitude! 

The analysis of certain of the more difficult theoretical problems does 
not seem to the reviewer to be sufficiently penetrating or precise. This is 
notably true of the treatment of the concept of “international govern- 
ment”’ itself, of the relations between sovereignty and international gov- 
ernment, the problem of sanctions (particularly the psychological ob- 
stacles to the organization of international coercion—hardly touched), 
and the nature of the League. In some cases this would seem to flow from 
too much reliance upon the opinions of others, too great modesty in 
formulating and submitting the author’s own opinions. 
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The publication of the volume testifies to the sustained and growing 
interest in the study of organized international co-operation, or interna- 
tional government, during the past ten years. 

PITMAN B, POTTER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


METHODS IN SociAL Science. A CasSE Book. Edited by Stuart A. Rice. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii+822. Price, 
$4.50. 

This study was directed by the Committee on Scientific Method in the 
Social Sciences of the Social Science Research Council, participated in by 
some fifty scholars, and guided by the advice of committees from the 
various social science associations. It consists of fifty-two analyses of 
significant contributions in social science, arranged in a classification for 
which the editor is primarily responsible, and supplemented by an Intro- 
duction, eight appendixes, and three indexes. The classification of the 
contributions analyzed, which throws some light upon the nature and 
scope of the study, is as follows (the terminology of the editor not being 
followed): I. Studies contributing primarily to definition or classification, 
which are subdivided into (a) studies delimiting fields of investigation; (0) 
studies defining objects of investigation; (c) studies establishing units or 
scales. II. Descriptive studies, which are subdivided into (a) studies de- 
scribing or inferring spatial distributions or temporal sequences; (6) 
studies which describe temporal sequences and discover in the sequences 
laws of succession or development; (c) studies in which description is 
guided or supplemented by inferences as to causal relations. III. Studies 
attempting to discover (causal) relations among factors, which may be 
subdivided into (a) studies dealing with unmeasured and uncontrolled 
factors; (b) studies dealing with measured but uncontrolled factors; (c) 
studies dealing with measured and controlled factors. 

The contributions analyzed vary in magnitude from the entire 
sociological works of Comte (excellently summarized) to short articles; 
but in most of the analyses the contribution considered is a volume or a 
man’s entire life-work. The contributions were not selected on the basis 
of the organizing outline nor on account of their fitness to illustrate 
logical or methodological points, but were selected, in the main, as being 
important and typical studies in the various traditional divisions of social 
science. For this reason the volume, whatever its other merits, is certain- 
ly valuable as containing able summary and criticism of many important 
studies in the social sciences. 
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The analyses differ greatly in aim and content. Consideration of 
techniques for evaluating oral and documentary evidence was purposely 
excluded; and description of specific techniques for gathering or handling 
evidence, for drawing inferences, or for checking conclusions was, except 
in a few cases, avoided. In other words, emphasis was placed, not upon 
detailed logical problems, but upon general principles. Among points oc- 
curring in the analyses are: author’s preconceptions and assumptions, 
relevant facts neglected, psychological factors leading the author to inter- 
est in the problem studied, author’s method of presentation of his results. 

The purposes which might be served by the analyses are various. Many 
of the analyses are valuable primarily as summaries of important studies; 
others are valuable both as summaries and as estimates of the results 
obtained by the author; a number might, as examples, furnish leads or 
inspiration to persons undertaking studies similar to those analyzed; still 
others (and in this group the analyses of Professors Rice and Lasswell are 
prominent) by their rigorous uncovering of assumptions emphasize the 
wariness required in dealing with the complexities of social science prob- 
lems; and a few raise questions of fundamental importance in regard to 
the limits of accomplishment in the social sciences. 

One of the most interesting analyses in this last group is the analysis 
by Professors Hartman and F. H. Allport of studies made by F. Stuart 
Chapin and A. L. Kroeber. The studies analyzed attempt to discover 
cyclical movements in cultural phenomena, for instance, in the growth or 
elaboration of a fundamental invention (Chapin), or in the movement of 
styles in women’s clothing (Kroeber). The analysts contend that the ob- 
jects studied exist or are defined only in terms of human purposes, that © 
consequently they cannot be designated, defined, or measured in natural- 
science terms. ‘‘.... One cannot explicitly handle, or react to, cultural 
phenomena in such a manner as to reveal the way they behave independ- 
ently of human beings; and one cannot analyze them into parts and de- 
scribe the laws of action of those parts. As soon as such an attitude is 
taken the object loses its cultural significance..... ” Culture objects 
cannot be measured nor even unambiguously designated; and ‘We must 
realize, therefore, that the gap between our capacity to generalize and 
predict regarding culture and our capacity for generalization and predic- 
tion in the ‘physical’ sciences is not a matter merely of the degree to 
which we have refined our technique. It is a fundamental difference of 
kind.” 

The question of application of natural-science method to the social 
sciences is raised again, though in another form, in Professor Frank 
Knight’s able essay on the Relation of Utility Theory to Economic Method 
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in the Work of William Stanley Jevons and Others. A contribution to the 
solution of the same problem is made by Professor Elliott’s urbane 
answer to the question whether politics can become a science, and also by 
Professor DeGrange’s discussion of Comte’s classification of the sciences. 
CHARNER M, PERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


PACIFISM IN THE MODERN Wor LD. Edited by Devere Allen. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 278. Price, $2.00. 

Various shades in the pacifist-spectrum, ranging from a militantly posi- 
tive policy of nonresistance to a winsomely negative way of quietism with 
equally divergent differences of definition as to content, teach one the 
lesson that the term pacifism, like the terms religious humanism, religious 
liberalism, and socialism, needs to be used with cautious discrimination. 
To ask ‘‘What is the view of pacifism?”’ might be as appropriate as the 
query “‘What is the color of the spectrum?” The fact is the definition 
comes only in the plural; the movement can be summed up — by a 
consideration of the varying shades. 

In this co-operative volume some summary definitions appear. The 
editor suggests that pacifism is essentially a method of social change 
motivated by the dynamic power of good will. Bishop Paul Jones looks 
upon it as an attitude toward social living which sees as valid only such 
methods as are conducive to co-operative action in the achievement of 
progressive integration. Rufus Jones sums it up by saying that it is a 
peace-making way of life. H. C. Engelbrecht seems to suggest that it is a 
humanitarian patriotism in which the world is our home and country a 
place of activity. Most of the twenty contributors, however, do not at- 
tempt a definition. The essays suggest how the spirit of pacifism may 
reach out and touch certain questions of pressing interest and how that 
spirit is feasible in concrete application. 

The editor sketches the rise of the prophets and the development of 
organizations of the pacifist movement; a history which shows that in 
time of peace pacifism flourished and in time of war it became submerged. 
It is only a little over a hundred years ago since the first peace society was 
set up. Contemporary pacifism is characterized by a positive, aggressive 
policy and a melioristic view of human nature; its present outlook is full 
of promise since the number of war-resisters is increasing the whole world 
over and cutting horizontally across the old vertical cleavages of national 
provincialisms. Social advances have truly come through the rebellious 
attitude of a minority; only gradually do the majority catch the im- 
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portance of the vision of the minority; hence, time may here well be the 
solvent of our social stresses and strains. 

Bishop Jones argues for pacifism by an appeal to the value of personal- 
ity, the psychological unity of mankind, the factors of adaptability and 
co-operation which make for survival in evolutionary history, the im- 
portance of human reactions in matters of approach; nations like men 
react to the way in which they are met, hence, methods in social relations 
are fundamental to results; the past and present social machinery calls 
loudly for complete revision of methods from ruthless competition to 
friendly co-operation; we do well to learn important lessons from nature. 
Reinhold Niebuhr discusses the use of force as policy and concludes that 
it is dangerous in all social situations, harmful in most of them, and re- 
demptive only in a very few. 

Charles Ellwood applies a sociological perspective, pointing out that 
human civilization, as well as the Universe itself, is grounded in co- 
operative forces; conflict and strife represent abnormal conditions which 
are fundamental violations to the normal, natural way of progress; that 
a study of the original, primary, face-to-face social groups (family and 
neighborhood) reveals a preponderant degree of mutual co-operation and 
kindness among its members (behold today the primitive-like Eskimos, 
who almost never fight, bound together in an inner harmony by the rigid 
necessities of an environment that cannot be met single-handed or with 
social discord); that the same normal relations are as necessary among 
secondary groups (i.e., those where face-to-face relations are lacking) as 
among the primary, although more difficult of attainment because of 
lack of mutual understanding and a developed sense of strangeness due 
to long separation and differentiation of groupings. Professor Ellwood 
points his finger at the invention of agriculture, with its attendant increase 
of wealth, population, leisure, social complexities, as the chief mischief- 
maker in precipitating group conflicts, war, organized militarism, despotic 
governments, slavery, organized plunder, and social sins too numerous to 
mention. 

Rufus Jones decries abstract phrases and slogans, however ideal, unless 
such are made incarnate in concrete living, and warns that, after all, the 
transformation of society comes only through the reformation of its con- 
stituents. Devere Allen, in a third essay, sees the “new white man’’ over- 
coming his “‘racial’’ pride, superstitious bugaboos, and biological fears, 
fellowshiping, and even intermarrying, with those whose strange pigment 
once suggested different blood. Roger N. Baldwin attacks the present 
archaic system of punishments from the point of view of a pacifist who 
would deal with malefactors as a physician his patient, realizing that bad 
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social conditions are largely responsible for diseased minds and the need 
of sympathetic and curative treatment. The pacifist’s ideal is being ap- 
proached in concrete expression in the ‘“‘measures of social defense” 
practiced in Soviet Russia. 

Kirby Page argues for the use of physical force as a means of protection, 
if such a policy is pursued effectively and ethically. Ruling out the use of 
such force, he believes, is playing into the hands of anarchy. We are re- 
minded, however, by the pacifist that there are forces other than physical 
in reaching desired ends; there is the power of public opinion and the 
pressure of moral condemnation. A certain case taken from Supreme 
Court history and one dealing with a controversy between the states of 
Virginia and West Virginia are cited as examples of how the power of 
moral suasion is effective in winning victory in the face of open defiance. 
What is needed is time and resolute patience if such force is to be used 
effectively. The League of Nations is not a perfect instrument but it is 
better by far than no instrument at all. We shall have to take risks in 
international policy in matters of peace, as we do in those of war, if 
social progress is to be attained. 

George A. Coe sees the way of attainment of the ideals in pacifism only 
through a new “mind set” brought about through changed attitudes in 
public and private educational programs. The old rituals of patriotism, 
like, for example, saluting the flag, need overhauling; the debunking of 
history is a necessary step; a new sense of values in setting up worshipful 
heroes; freedom of the public-school teacher to lead in social thinking; the 
setting-up of moral discriminations and insights independent, if need be, 
of old patterns, in which the churches should take the lead; and the 
factual setting-forth of the truth about war. 

E. Merrill Root thinks that we human beings need “‘wine’’ as well as 
bread; that we need to rid ourselves from the dull and drab and that ways 
must be found other than disastrous conflicts to satisfy this need; we must 
provide the aesthetic equivalent of war. John Hayes Holmes suggests 
that pacifism works; that it has been a working-program in family life, 
in business relations, and in educational methods. The give-and-take of 
married life, the emphasis upon virtue and honor in the public schools and 
the abolition of corporal punishment, a disarmed public, and a thousand 
other illustrations reveal how practical is the force of mutual trust and 
good will. Pacifists are not mere idle dreamers; their idealism is pre- 
eminently practical. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
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PuRITAN’sS Procress. By Arthur Train. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1931. Pp. 477. Price $3.50. 

Any student of American mores will profit by following Mr. Train’s 
example as well as his book: turning aside occasionally from the genetic, 
scientific, sociological, and other learned versions of history, to the his- 
torical picture-book. American life here passes before our eyes in a series 
of scenes, and through our ears in a buzz of gossip, betraying so great a 
wealth of detail and so little meaning that the reader, like the author, ar- 
rives at the final chapter not knowing what to think. The simple pro- 
fessor of ethics who believes that life has a meaning and history a plot will 
find good medicine for his blindness in this parade of manners, beliefs, 
foibles, virtues, and vices, which tells no story and has no inner unity. 
Superficially, the book is the story of eight generations of Trains and 
Cheneys in New England, and, theoretically, it is an analysis of Arthur 
Train’s heritage. It is the story of how the Puritan became a Philistine. 
Really, however, this is not Mr. Train’s heritage; it is diggings from the 
family graveyard, the buried past. It is a composite of the myriad colors 
and qualities of American life which have failed to become our cultural 
heritage, though many of them still persist physically. 

The book is, of course, entertaining, but if it is to be taken seriously, 
as I think it might well be, its value lies in the compelling picture of the 
lack of continuity in American mores. American history is not the history 
of a culture—at least, not yet. Future anthropologists may find cultural 
patterns in the book, but neither Mr. Train nor his present readers can, 
In general, eighteenth-century life in America seems to have been rough, 
illiterate, imaginative, and bold; nineteenth-century life, soft, vulgar, 
sensuous, and artificial. But even such generalizations are misleading and 
merely point to the cultural chaos and moral instability of a childish 
people. Not even Puritanism, Mr. Train’s use of the word notwithstand- 
ing, contains any steady core or cumulative meaning. American history, 
as it is illustrated by the lives of the Trains, is certainly not the material- 
istic tragedy on which current critics carp—it is rather a romantic farce. 
Satirical lovers of human nature will see the old comedy in it; hardened 
moralists will find it disgusting and disconcerting. 

Mr. Train’s own observation is that “the features of early Puritan life 
and character most detrimental to human happiness were the conscious- 
ness of sin, absence of divorce, imprisonment for debt, and indigestion”’ 
(p. 453). I suspect that these features worry Mr. Train and his contem- 
poraries more than they did the Puritans. In any case, they have always 
been evils in every age, and today we have made considerable progress 
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in giving them new forms, which those who are ignorant of the old forms 
often regard as cures. 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Faps, FRAuDS, AND PuHysICcIANS: DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF THE 
Doctor’s DitemMa. By T. Swan Harding. New York: Dial Press, 
1930. Pp. 409. 

Despite its flaring title, here is a book that merits serious consideration. 
There are at least two factors that make a study important: timeliness 
and thoroughness. Both of these conditions are met in this book. The 
present handicaps under which health service operates in the United 
States is a public issue as vital as life itself to every citizen. The cumula- 
tive value of Mr. Harding’s multitudinous statistics, cases, quoted 
opinions, and well-documented references is inescapable. His is chiefly the 
work of a collector, for the bulk of his material is drawn from other 
sources; but the extent of the literature covered—medical journals, bulle- 
tins, and periodicals for the most part—and the use he makes of the 
material indicates a student capable of handling his subject. It is inform- 
ing in every sense of the word, not only in the particular conditions, but 
also in the general interest revealed in the amazing quantity of current 
(largely 1925-30) discussion reviewed. 

The report covers various aspects of our medical situation, including 
pharmacies, hospitals, fads, quacks and nostrums, medical advertising, 
public health services, etc.; but the major attack is directed to doctors 
within the system of private practice as now organized. Are doctors 
competent? While some are competent, the loose supervision now in 
vogue permits the incompetents to thrive prolifically. In the first place, 
medical education has been inadequate, laboring over traditional subjects 
while slighting many of the skills most valuable to the general prac- 
titioner. When Flexner made his study of medical education he observed 
only half a dozen really strong medical schools in America, and though 
many unfit schools have since been eliminated their graduates still enjoy 
good standing in the profession. We have no way of ascertaining efficiency 
of men who have once been admitted to practice. Many have never been 
competent, others not finding time for reading and scientific development 
have not been able to keep abreast of the times. And with this there ap- 
pears an alarming conservatism in medical circles, disliking to be dis- 
turbed from established methods to adopt better ones whose superiority 
may be clearly demonstrated. 
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The development of medical specialism should lead to more proficient 
mastery in a chosen field within the complex area of human disease. But, 
with no supervised grading or classifying, a man may declare himself a 
specialist simply by announcing his choice to be one. Thus, instead of re- 
quiring specialists to have further training or pass a test giving some 
indication of proficiency in their chosen field, all that is necessary to have 
that distinction is to put out one’s shingle. In this way fee-splitting be- 
comes a convenient way of increasing a specialized practice without repu- 
tation for proficiency, by dividing the spoils with physicians who recom- 
mend their patients thereto. Diagnosis of human ills is notably difficult 
with so intricate a variable as the human organism. But under stress of 
the dominant economic motive, outweighing the scientific or human in 
many instances, this is capitalized to add needless x-ray and laboratory 
examinations, and, what is more serious, to multiply useless operations. 
The effect of incompetent and too frequent operating is apparent in un- 
relieved patients and in the rising cost of medical care. 

Distribution of medical cost and of medical service are alike unfair in 
our present system. The poor may not pay, and the rich may not feel 
the strain of paying; but the brunt of medical cost falls upon the great 
majority of folk in moderate circumstances who are burdened far beyond 
their just share or capacity to pay. Medical service is so concentrated in 
population centers that in rural districts adequate attention by physicians 
is sadly lacking. While we have 1 physician for every 753 people in the 
United States, more than 80 per cent of the rural population, according 
toa statement by the Public Health Service, is yet unprovided with satis- 
factory health service. Nor is it probable that medical service will ever 
be fairly distributed on the basis of private practice. And yet the medical 
profession appears either indifferent or actively hostile to such public 
health measures as the Sheppard-Towner bill and other movements 
toward enlarging and equalizing medical care. The fundamental difficulty 
lies in the character of medical organizations, which as we now have them 
are guilds for the economic success of members. 

Mr. Harding’s constructive proposal is state medicine, which he turns 
to as the only hope for a scientifically organized profession. State medicine 
would uphold the standard of proficiency by civil service examinations, 
would distribute physicians according to public need, would classify them 
according to demonstrated ability in special fields, and pay them govern- 
ment salaries according to grade of effective service. It is growing increas- 
ingly evident that health is purchasable, and there seems quite as good 
reason for assigning medical cost to taxation as we have for supporting 
public schools by taxation. Experience with state medicine in other coun- 
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tries indicates that cost of hospitals, drugs, and medical attention is vast- 
ly more economical than our private system, relieving the doctor as well 
as the patient from financial worries. As state medicine in some form is 
operating successfully in Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Russia, Den- 
mark, New Zealand, Hungary, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Lithuania, Portugal, Chile, Bulgaria, Japan, with voluntary state 
medical insurance in Italy, Sweden, Belgium, Finland, Spain, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, Argentine, Canada, and the Union of South Africa, it can hard- 
ly be taken as untried. 

It is not claimed that state medicine will initiate utopia, nor is a com- 
plete scheme presented in detail. The case for state medicine rests upon 
the defects inherent in the present medical system, and the evident capa- 
bility of public facilities to meet these deficiencies. Certain objections 
raised against state medicine are summarized and refuted as follows. (1) 
It is expensive to the government. But so is any public benefit worth hav- 
ing, and it is easily financed by countries far poorer than ours, with gain 
in total economy. (2) It encourages perfunctory, inadequate medical 
treatment. But isn’t that the case now? Scientists in other capacities do 
not give perfunctory service when employed by the government; in fact 
the added incentive of government supervision rather tends to increase 
efficiency. (3) It permits neurotics to run to the doctor with imaginary 
ailments. But such malingerers can only be discouraged effectively when 
their physicians are not dependent upon their fees. (4) It will increase 
quackery and cultism. Today we have one quack to every seven and one- 
half physicians, but state medicine should abolish these as every claimant 
will then have to pass medical civil service examinations. (5) It will un- 
dermine initiative, overlook merit, forget medical research, and paralyze 
medical progress. This might occur if the staff-intelligence were low. But 
the intelligence of the government scientific staff is now high, and there 
is every reason to believe that research will advance more effectually 
when conducted by state agencies which can afford to neglect profits for 
this purpose. (7) It will discourage the ambitious youth from the study 
of medicine thus leaving the field to inferior men. But the contract prac- 
tice is so stigmatized today by “medical ethics” that it is far from a fair 
field. Observation of our government scientific, health, and sanitary staff, 
as well as the type of physicians engaged in state medicine in European 
countries by no means bears out the charge of inferiority. 

Mr. Harding expects an avalanche of criticism, and it is to be hoped 
he may not be disappointed, for this is a social issue worthy of attention. 
There is virtue in the vigor of this attack upon our medical situation, 
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which should disturb complacency and provoke further thought. Prob- 
lems such as these offer grist for professional ethics to grind that concerns 
patient as well as physician. 
PAuL E, JoHNSON 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


THE FALLACIES OF FATALISM; OR THE REAL WORLD AND THE RATIONAL 
Witt. By Charles E. Hooper. London: Watts & Co., 1930. Pp. xi+ 
211. 

In reading this book one wonders whether the author’s penchant for 
alliteration has not led him astray in his selection of a title. Mr. Hooper’s 
main concern seems to be to work out a classification of all types of 
physical and human entities on a particularistic and largely common- 
sense basis. The fallacies of fatalism get rather meager and incidental 
notice, and in fact the whole ethical question of free will gets comparative- 
ly little direct attention. 

Determinism or fatalism (Mr. Hooper does not distinguish the two) 
refers to the doctrine that every event into which an entity falls is wholly 
predetermined by a single causal sequence quite external to the entity, 
a sequence ascertainable in advance by a knowledge of natural laws. The 
fallacies of fatalism specifically pointed out by our author amount to the 
following. (1) Fatalism identifies natural laws with actual facts of causa- 
tion, but laws are abstract descriptions whereas every case of causation is 
particular and is never fully explained by any one law. Thus it becomes 
improper to speak of the cause of any given effect (S§ 19, 20). (2) Fatal- 
ism treats causation as wholly successive, whereas some part-causes (con- 
ditions) are concomitant with the effect, and thus interaction is possible 
and complete determination by what is antecedent must be denied (§ 21). 
(3) These two fallacies are the basis for a fatal gap in the fatalist’s argu- 
ment. ‘‘A colossal jump is made from the judgment that particular events 
are determined in a causal sequence, or chain of causation of successive 
links, to the totally different judgment that there is one such chain proper 
to the evolution of the terrestrial world, if not to that of the whole 
physical world in time” (p. 34). (4) Turning from physical causation to 
psychological motivation, Mr. Hooper points out: “In assuming as 
obvious that a person must always act upon some strongest motive the 
psychological determinist also assumes, quite gratuitously, that a person 
can take no part in forming or modifying his (or her) own motives”’ (p. 
110). The person can modify his own motives, both by direct reflection 
upon them, and by the cultivation of right dispositions. 
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Turning from specifically mentioned fallacies of fatalism to the general 
problem of free will, we must admit that Mr. Hooper does attempt to 
establish, or rather to state, a general philosophical position opposed to 
determinism as he conceives it. Real things are particular entities. Any 
effect is a quality or relation possessed by some entity or entities. Every 
case of causation is thus concrete; it is a matter of these particular entities 
in this particular spatio-temporal scene. But this means that the par- 
ticular entities themselves play a réle in the causal event, for they have a 
substantial existence of their own, and hence, Mr. Hooper thinks, are to 
some extent “‘self-determined.” And it also means that no causal event is 
a pure example of a single natural law. More definitely, Mr. Hooper em- 
braces the Aristotelian doctrine that many events exemplify intersections 
of otherwise unconnected causal sequences, which intersections are them- 
selves therefore accidental. Thus the causes determining a given entity 
are not wholly external to that entity and do not form parts of a single 
and rigid causal sequence; hence fatalism is overthrown. This position, 
worked out in opposition to physical determinism, is hardly developed 
when our author turns to human values and the sphere proper to free 
volition, though he retains his particularistic and classificatory tendencies. 
In this latter realm, he seems to be satisfied with the self-evidence of the 
fact of alternative choice and the causal efficacy of ends, together with 
the immoral effects of disbelief in free will. 

Mr. Hooper’s particularism gives him a basis for an objective definition 
of value in terms of approximation to a perfect particular of a given type 
—integral organization, as contrasted with pre-integral, ab-integral, and 
other imperfect organizations. But when it comes to humans, the obvious 
value of diversity and the impossibility of gaining a satisfactory definition 
of a single perfect specimen leads our author to qualify this tendency in 
his thought. The rational will, which is “ ‘the will to conform to human 
nature at its best’ may be translated into the will to combine the free and 
full development of one’s own personality with the self-imposed law of 
maintaining right relations with fellow human beings and groups” (p. 
145). But it is only the second of these objectives, according to which we 
will that all individuals be alike, that is moral. Diversity is valuable, but 
only approximation to an ideal type serving as a standard for all humans 
is of moral significance. 

EvERETT W. HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE ACADEMY FOR Souts. By John O’Hara Cosgrave. New York: 

Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. Pp. 324. Price, $3.50. 

For the reader schooled in the devices of philosophy, Mr. Cosgrave 
does himself injustice both in the title and in many of the chapter head- 
ings of this book. Such chapters as “The Noise of Eating, the Music of 
the Spheres” or ‘“‘We Use Blinkers on Horses,” occurring in an ““Academy 
for Souls” suggest, not humor, but the kind of crank literature which a 
sober and intelligent reader would prefer to avoid. Mr. Cosgrave, how- 
ever, writes as a gentleman broadly cultured, trying seriously to see his 
way through the mazes of modern science. His approaches to fantasy are 
due rather to imperfect penetration of the significance of certain scientific 
theories than to prejudice. He choses a visitor from Mars to exposit his 
thought. This is unfortunate. Such Martians may be quite convincing 
in scientific romance where they have only to affirm the accomplishment 
of certain technological results that we may desire and not know how to 
realize, but no earth-dweller can adequately put into their mouths words 
of wisdom that carry conviction or show insight beyond our own phi- 
losophies. 

Mr. Cosgrave’s Martian quite wisely denies none of the positive find- 
ings of our science and proposes no extensions of them, Indeed he empha- 
sizes the concept of mechanism rather more than many scientists would 
be willing to do (p. 28). The world is for him a vast machine with care- 
fully articulated parts each fulfilling its specific function in the whole: 
Man is not something over against the world but integrally bound up with 
it. What impresses Mr. Cosgrave, however, in the machine analogy is 
that the machine must be in control of some actuating and integrating 
principle manifest in the direction of inorganic evolution, life, and mind. 
These are his three basic postulates: 

All material organisms—including vehicles, machines and sensate bodies—are inert, 
and can do no coordinate work until energy is applied to their parts. 

No material organism is capable of initiating, sustaining or using itself, but requires, 
for maintenance and direction, the cooperation of an extraneous agent, whose interest 
is subserved by such support and use. 

Since in itself the human body is without capacity to find provender for its organs 
of combustion, it follows that the deliverance of such operations represents the potential 
and interest of an integrating factor, acting on its individual behalf [pp. 162-63]. 


In other words, behind the universe lies a sort of theomorphic élan 
vital, In man “the unconscious struggle between the two orders is the 
story of the development of civilization.”’ Consciousness is “an element 
whose power constitutes the positive pole of the organism in which it is 
placed—whose reaction to etheric stimuli and atmospheric gases through 
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the medium of that organism kindles the phenomena of life and aware- 
ness.’ But this definition shows that the Martian has brought Mr. Cos- 
grave to dangerous ground. He has earlier approved of Mrs, Eddy’s wis- 
dom (p. 62) and has flirted with the mysteries of Mahatma (chap. ix), 
In practical matters he has the intelligence to disapprove of prohibition 
(p. 44), and he has no use for theology (p. 322); but I doubt if the Mar- 
tians, judged by this specimen, have any very clear insight into psy- 
chology. 

To one versed in philosophy, the outcome is not very novel: ‘‘a man 
must turn positive, learn the character of his integration and, by compre- 
hending its constitution, do, for his own account, what was formerly 
automatic response to its exigencies” (p. 316). This sounds a bit like 
Spinoza and indeed the whole tenor of this philosophy suggests a shadowy 
grandson of Spinoza and Bergson to whom, perhaps, Plotinus had stood 
godfather. ‘Since the Universe is the embodiment of the will of its 
Creator and exists as His individual being, His All-Consciousness is the 
sum of all the units of consciousness through whom His Self-Awareness 
goes forth, is transmitted and returns” (p. 322). There is presented the 
hypothesis of a transmigration of souls somewhat confusedly set forth as 
a theism and a pantheism—speculations that a mere terrestrial mind may 
well prefer to leave to the Martian. 

HAROLD CHAPMAN BRown 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


TRUTH AND THE Faitu. By Hartley Burr Alexander. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1929. 


This volume expresses a metaphysical position quite original and 
apart from the professional insolubilia of contemporary philosophies. For 
those, who will withdraw from the usual methods and preoccupations of 
philosophy, the reading of this book will be a profitable experience; for it 
achieves a fusion of art and philosophy, of beauty of expression with 
penetration of thought. 

The thought embodied in Truth and the Faith is supplemented by 
other writings by Mr. Alexander, particularly by some of the essays in 
Nature and Human Nature (1923), by the contribution to Contemporary 
American Philosophy (Vol. I, 1930) and by his presidential address to the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association (Philosophical 
Review, 1930). The last reference treats the entire evolution of human 
thought as an issue between two basic points of view: The Milesian 
versus the Dramatic. Thales made the “‘initial abstraction of substance 
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from phenomena, of element from functioning organism, of a natural 
world from its history.”’ Under the name of science the Western world has 
become creature of the thought that there exists an independent One, 
apart from the phenomenal world, of qualities, of feelings, of time and 
change, of action. Thales, in short, achieved the scientific point of view 
by the exclusion of drama from experience. But is the Milesian view justi- 
fied as a measure of the world? 

Is life not complexly substantive? Must we not rather seek an under- 
standing of life in modes as rich as life’s richest experiences? Truth and 
the Faith is a systematic and carefully reasoned exposition of the category 
of drama as the concept most suited to the richness of experience. The 
first chapter exhibits the basic artifice which separates the logic of morals 
from the logic of things. We falsely separate truth and troth, Truth sup- 
ports the confidence with which we deal with things, troth supports our 
confidence in dealing with persons. But this difference of application does 
not justify the sweeping separation of truth from the good, of science from 
morals. The conduct of mind which builds science is still conduct, and as 
such is embraced in morals, There is no basic difference between the mind 
engaged with things (science) and mind engaged with persons (morals). 
The trust in fair dealing which makes social life orderly is like the trust 
in the laws of nature which makes an orderly science. 

Science abstracts from vision a fixed framework of geometric space, 
where bodies become positions. Visual order is for us the essential order 
of the external universe. But, besides the abstractive power of science, 
we possess another form of understanding, imagination. Just as science 
quantifies and spatializes, so imagination seizes upon the other half of 
vision, its qualities and values. Imagination, as opposed to science, frees 
things and events from rigid locations in space and time. But the rear- 
rangements imposed are by no means lawless. Moral and aesthetic canons 
but replace the mechanical. Music and art exhibit a universe of order, 
though that order be dramatic and nonmechanical, 

Just as the geometric vision of science may guide physical action so the 
values of imaginative vision supply goals of endeavor. Faith is implied in 
the one case as in the other. We do not take the immediate data of vision 
at their face value: rather, we take visual impressions as symbols of an 
underlying reality in which we have faith. Just so, the contemplation of 
great lives arouses our faith in realities which lies beyond them. To con- 
template a great life achieving a great ideal is to sit at a demonstration 
not one whit less convincing or significant that the demonstrations of the 
laboratory. 


C. OLIVER WEBER 
WELLs COLLEGE 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF PuILosopHy. By W. S. Gamertsfelder and D. Luther 
Evans. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Pp. ix+761. Price, 
$3.50. 

This book is a text for introductory courses in philosophy. It presents 
historical material by means of topics. There are four parts: (1) the 
place of philosophy in the community of culture; (2) the principles of 
epistemology and the character of experience; (3) the principles of 
cosmology and the nature of reality; and (4) the principles of axiology 
and the problems of personality. 

Part I is orientation. It presents the perennial problems of philosophy 
in an outline of past systems, definitions, and methods. Part II is con- 
cerned with epistemology. It shows how the problems of knowledge arise 
and states the theories (both psychological and philosophic) of the origin 
of knowledge. Part III describes the structure of the material world 
(largely from the standpoint of science) and reviews the principal facts 
and theories concerning the evolutionary process. Part IV deals with 
values. It is written from the standpoint that “no value is possible in a 
world void of personality. That there should be persons, human, or 
divine, or both, is a prerequisite for the presence of value in reality.” This 
part opens with a discussion of various theories of mind. A case is made 
for indeterminism and immortality. The theory, problems, and fields of 
value are examined, and the book ends with a treatment of the problem 
of evil and the existence of God. 

So diverse are opinions on the methods and content of introductory 
courses in philosophy that it is difficult to estimate a book written for 
that purpose. There are two aspects of this book, however, upon which 
one might comment. (1) It is unusually long, containing 761 pages. Too 
much material is introduced of a non-philosophic character. Many pages 
are devoted to the explanation of such topics as instincts, emotions, ca- 
pacities, custom, rules for proficient description, nature of the atom, 
organic and inorganic evolution, mutations, social evolution, evolution of 
elements, psychology of mind, and the like. If the student needs to know 
this material, it should be secured elsewhere. Much of it, moreover, is not 
germane to the problem in hand. There is, for instance, a long discussion 
(pp. 522-43) of mind from various psychological approaches at the end of 
which we are told that the philosopher must exhort the psychologist not 
to dispense with the self but that the main reasons for believing in the 
self are axiological. (2) The other point refers to the authors’ opinions. 
Although asserted with due modesty, they color the interpretation of the 
whole book and seem at times to be lacking in clarity. The central thesis 
is that personality or self is the core of the philosophic problem. Around 
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this concept of personality the whole section on value is centered. We are 
told that selves are ultimate reals; that they are values; that the mind- 
body problem can be solved by a productive interactionism which recog- 
nizes the superiority of mind; that selves ought to be free and immortal 
because of values; that evil is an incident or condition of growth in the 
realization of values; and that a theistic God may be posited as the ulti- 
mate ground. Neither personality nor value is very clearly defined, and 
the theory that the situation calls for metaphysical selves, objective 
values, and a theistic deity is asserted rather than given the extended 
analysis which it needs. Just how, for example, the mind-body problem 
is solved by stating that the mind meets the body in the self where the 
mind has a superior status (p. 547) is not at all clear. 

Despite these objections, it is a good book. Well written and clearly 
presented, it gives a broad and useful survey of the philosophic scene. 
It should serve well its purpose. 

W. B. MAHAN 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


KANT UND HERDER ALS DEUTER DER GEISTIGEN WELT. By Theodor Litt. 

Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1930. Pp. 290. 

Professor Litt defines at the outset the age of Kant and Herder as hav- 
ing for its content a struggle for the “forms of thought in which the mind 
might comprehend its own being and activity.” The surprise felt by the 
reader at this telltale limitation is softened by a subsequent suggestive re- 
mark that Herder’s concept of history is not as is often supposed, a restric- 
tion of attention to a particular section of the “world,” but a fundamental 
peculiarity in the manner of envisaging all external reality. 

Dare one hope that here is at last a beginning of a philosophical deliver- 
ance from the traditional opinion originally formulated by Kant in his 
review of Herder’s Jdeas Concerning a Philosophy of History and reiter- 
ated ever since, particularly by Haym and Kithnemann, that Herder gath- 
ered many varied historical data and expressed an abundance of brilliant 
ideas, even modifying in minor points the ideas of his betters, but that he 
failed to build a coherent structure of generalizations co-ordinate to the 
major systems of his age, especially to that of Kant? 

The brief hope is soon dissipated. A most lucid, comprehensive, and 
finely phrased, though in the main orthodox, restatement of Kant’s funda- 
mental terms in their principal applications is not paralleled by a corre- 
sponding treatment of his great adversary. The traditional rationalistic 
approach to Herder is repeated without essential changes. The primary 
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terms of Herder’s philosophy, as far as they are mentioned, are not inter- 
preted under the conditions of his own premises, from which they receive 
their crucial meanings, but are transferred directly to Kant’s system, paral- 
leled term for term according to verbal identity and measured as to “truth” 
and validity by the absolutistic premises and criteria of Kantian dialectic; 
the very premises and criteria which it is the essential purport of Herder’s 
philosophy to challenge. 

Litt has not the slightest doubt of the privileged position of the Kantian 
philosophy. He disposes of Herder’s theory of reality and knowledge, 
which is inherent in the latter’s hypothesis of the organic unity of human 
structure and functions, by characterizing it, in a gesture of bored con- 
descension, as that ‘“‘odd self-deception to which all the variants of that 
[the organic] mode of thinking fall victims.” The conclusions of that 
mode of thought are “indisputably devoid of the right to be called ‘true’ in 
the sense of epistemological validity.” His reason for this denial of valid- 
ity is the old rationalistic assumption that the absolute a priori “reason” 
provides exclusively the preconditions of any possible experience, that it 
furnishes the absolutely first locus and responsible principle of any pos- 
sible act of knowledge. He says (p. 27), that those who think like Herder 
“forget to include in the investigation of human understanding those acts 
of cognition within which that investigation takes place.” 

Litt’s adherence to the Kantian premises is so complete that even when, 
as in his discussion of aesthetics, and especially of artistic form, or Gestalt, 
he has to admit that Kant’s principle of ethical teleology leaves no room 
for a primacy of artistic form, he finds an ingenious way of turning Kant’s 
inadequacy against Herder, whose view of the primacy and inclusiveness 
of given individual forms is the source of the richest and most enduring 
contribution to modern theories of art and poetry. In his chapter on “per- 
sonality and the Realm of Values” he concludes: “Again we see how 
Herder claims in complete naiveté all the illuminations which Kant re- 
serves for the infinite [supreme] spirit.”” And such a reservation to any 
agency which is by definition absolutely beyond the possibility of human 
understanding is, by implication, not naive! On the contrary, it is called a 
“reconciliation” (Verséhnung) of contradictions by definition absolute, 
inherent in the Kantian premises! The manifest futility of the Kantian 
hypothesis of the “reason” when confronted with any question regarding 
the relation of form and individual datum to “real” meaning and value is 
thus converted into an absolute title of excellence. 

Litt’s epistemological argument, quoted above, against Herder’s organic 
conception of the structural and functional unity of all mental processes 
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involves the Kantian faculty psychology of absolute compartments deliv- 
ering their respective substances as it were, through occult faucets. It em- 
bodies the crucial assumption by which the rationalistic mode of thought 
believes itself enthroned in a position of a priori aloofness from any pos- 
sible challenge. The professors of that mode, including the modern neo- 
Kantians, are apparently unaware that it is a premise like any other, and 
that it can be proved no more by any absolute evidence than any other 
premise or hypothesis; that it can, particularly, not be proved by any de- 
gree of logical consistency in its applications or by any quantity of such 
applications. Moreover, they are unaware that the organic hypothesis of 
Herder includes in its essence the denial of the Kantian faculty psychol- 
ogy; and that in the only kind of evidence applicable to primary assump- 
tions, namely, that of experiential probability, Herder’s hypothesis in con- 
trast to Kant’s has been receiving during the last century and a half a 
constantly mounting volume of corroboration. An assumption which by 
definition is absolutely aloof from any possible primary influence by com- 
mon experience is, by necessarily, no matter how unconsciously implied 
definition, equally incapable of exercising any primary influence on ex- 
perience. 

Through his fixed preoccupation with the Kantian premises Litt over- 
looks entirely the fact that Herder, in his Metakritik and Kalligone, has 
drawn forth and defined, for all time, the essential rationalistic assump- 
tions, of most of which, by the evidence of Litt’s argument, Kant and the 
Kantians have remained unaware. 

The omissions and misconceptions of Herder’s fundamental terms are 
so imbedded in the dialectic texture of Litt’s thought that to do them jus- 
tice one would have to take up his argument term for term. This review 
must be limited to a bare statement of some of Herder’s fundamental ideas 
in the terms of their inherent premises, and of a very few characteristic 
differences between their proper meanings and validities and their Kantian 
transformations. 

According to Herder the primary datum of intelligible reality is not an 
absolute superindividual reason, but given individual personality. Person- 
ality is to him an organic-genetic unity of a physical-biological and an im- 
material-spontaneous principle. The latter is a metaphysical entity, iden- 
tical essentially with the vitalistic-teleological principle adopted, with few 
exceptions, by the physiologists and biologists of that age, and particularly 
by Boerhaave and Haller, their leaders. But Herder warns expressly 
against isolating this vitalistic principle from its integral organic union for 
the purpose of drawing absolutistic metaphysical conclusions. The spirit- 
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ual part, while it is considered by him, in agreement with the vitalism of 
his age, as the ultimately determining agency, which engenders the organs 
needed for its purposes, must yet proceed in genetic agreement with all the 
conditions and processes of physical, biological, and cultural environment. 
Herder was the first who developed and applied in vast detail and compre- 
hensively the term “environment” in its modern genetic meaning. 

In the internal economy of the human individual the “reason” is only an 
integral part of the total organic structure and functions. There are no 
separate faculties. There is no reason that is not also will, feeling, taste, 
perception, even sensation. Herder arrived at this generalization in three 
main steps. The first was the beautiful dialectic argument of his fourth 
Wadaldchen (1769), in which he showed by a strictly analytical develop- 
ment of the rationalistic definitions of the “fundamental faculties” their 
meaningless occultism; the second is embodied in his essay on the Origin 
of Language, in which he accounted for the “reason” as the inevitable bio- 
logical development of a central function of correlation necessitated by the 
multiplicity and complexity of human impulses and instincts—a view 
which is now a biological commonplace; and the final step, in his essay 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Scele, which is the first 
modern systematic textbook of vitalistic-physiological psychology, based 
on Haller’s Elementa physiologiae humanae, the first modern textbook of 
physiology.* 

Litt translates Herder’s term “personality” into the Kantian term 
“man.” He concludes that Herder, though speaking of truth, beauty, and 
goodness, leaves “‘no space within the frame of his world of ideas for the 
idea of validity... .. His reference to man and only to man rests on a 
theory in which the problem of validity melts into nothing.” Litt does not 
realize that his statement simply begs the question. Its validity is sup- 
ported solely by the Kantian premise that only universals, to whose defini- 
tion the predicate of absolute and exclusively primary reality is tacitly and 
quite arbitrarily superadded, are the exclusive warrants of validity. Indi- 
viduality, being in the Kantian premise identical with concreteness and 
phenomenality, is to the Kantians without primary autonomy in knowl- 
edge, ethics, and aesthetics. 

But in Herder’s first premise there are no such universals, or validities. 
There are no absolutes but only organic-genetic relativities. Personality 
is not a merely dialectic term negatively differentiated from the concep- 
tion of “reason,” but a primary organic-genetic entity. The relations of 


*See my article, “Herder’s Psychology,” Monist, XXXV, No. 4 (Oct., 1925), 
507-55. 
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personality contained in the organism, and the whole of its organic-genetic 
environment both determine and define its positive essence, or “truth,” 
and its validity. Beyond such a relative determination and definition there 
lies not any further, knowable “transcendental” reality and value, but 
only a fantastic realm of “speculative dreams.” Herder rejects any abso- 
lute standards not because they might not be desirable or consoling, but 
because they are neither discoverable nor applicable. He rejects, e.g., 
Kant’s categorical imperative not because it establishes standards of truth 
and value, but, on the contrary, because its featureless, limitless, and un- 
testable universality makes it illusory as a standard of truth and value; 
because it contains no criteria by which it can be subjected to particular 
conditions. Herder’s universals are relative to their ascertainable sub- 
stance. 

Herder’s principle of personality is a generalization fundamentally dif- 
ferent from Kant’s generalization “man.” It derives its characters and 
validity from given organic-genetic individuals. It includes, in generalized 
form, the structure and functions, all the “powers” or functions—intel- 
lectual, emotional, volitional, imaginative, physical—of such individuals. 
It includes nothing that is not essential to given human individuality. The 
Kantian ideal of “man,” the supreme personality, on the contrary, is a 
purely deistic personification of the concept of reason, freed from all the 
organic-genetic limitations of actual man and endowed with an arbitrarily 
assumed absolute and primary autonomy. Kant’s principle of “man” has 
no physical, emotional, or imaginative characters and his will is merely a 
motorized “reason.” 

Herder himself has pointed out this fundamental difference between the 
rationalistic and the organic conception of personality, in his first Wald- 
chen, in the course of criticizing Lessing’s definition of the Homeric gods 
as “personified abstractions,” and describing those gods as “generalized 
personalities.” 

It is through his organic conception of personality that Herder became 
the founder of modern history. Kant’s view of history is a monotonous re- 
duction of the ceaseless change and variety of individual events and ac- 
tions to a preconceived, “absolute” scheme of dialectic concepts. Herder’s 
method of accounting for the geneses of the various characters of man, of 
the crafts and institutions, of poetry, art philosophy and religion, of man’s 
body and soul, is not merely, as is asserted by his Kantian critics, an enter- 
taining but secondary way of illustrating the external occasions amid 
which those characters occurred, but the most vital addition to the modern 
conception of the primary constituents of essence. 
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The blindness of the Kantian metaphysical tradition to Herder’s ideas 
is a matter not merely of regret but of profoundly tragic import to German 
intellectual life. Herder was the founder of a theory of reality and values 
which among those men not mentally prostrate under the dead hand of 
dialectic absolutism has become more and more dominant and fruitful. He 
was the first to establish a beautiful and extraordinarily consistent system 
of organic realism. The few inconsistencies in his system are partly inher- 
ent in the vitalism of the eighteenth century, as his theory of palingenesis 
in the first part of his Jdeas, to which Kant in his review gave a greatly dis- 
proportionate prominence; and partly caused by casual overemphasis re- 
sulting from irritation over the insufferable condescension practiced by the 
school of Kant, on the one hand, and by the theological importunities of 
his forceful friend Hamann, on the other. But all these are details which 
leave his principles untouched. 

MaRrTIN SCHUTZE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE De Sacramento Altaris OF WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. Edited and translated 
by T. Bruce Birch, Ph.D., D.D. Burlington, Iowa: Lutheran Literary 
Board. Pp. xlii+275. Price, $3.50. 

The publication of this version of Ockham’s De Sacramento Altaris is an 
event of considerable importance. Professor Birch, through the earnest zeal 
with which he has pursued the study of his author’s texts, and the publisher 
also on assuming the responsibility of making his results available to readers 
of philosophy and cognate subjects, have placed students under a great debt 
of gratitude. Since philosophy, like art, if it is to be other than inconsequential, 
can never be dissociated from the achievements and the criticisms of the past; 
and more particularly in the present instance, because of all historical inquiries 
there are few indeed whose main theses are more closely analogous to those 
which are argued by present-day empiricists and “symbolic” realists, and their 
opponents, than that of William of Ockham. His criticism follows closely upon 
the great medieval syntheses; he addresses an audience accustomed to minute 
distinctions among epistemological concepts; his analysis imparts new mean- 
ing to a vocabulary more or less stereotyped, and carries implications of the 
greatest consequence for theological and political, as well as logical, doctrines. 

The subject of De Sacramento Alltaris is ‘‘the conversion of the bread into the 
body of Christ.”’ ‘One opinion asserts that that substance, which was bread at 
first, afterwards is the flesh and the blood of Christ.’’ “The second opinion holds 
that the substance of the bread and of the wine ceases to be there, and only the 
accidents remain; namely, taste, color, and weight, and similar accidents; and 
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under those accidents the body of Christ begins to be there.’’ “The third opin- 
ion holds that the substance of the bread and of the wine remain there, and 
that the body of Christ is in the same place and under the same species.” So 
that the topic specifically announced as the Real Presence immediately assumes 
the status of an inquiry concerning the relation of substance, including exten- 
sion, to those other categories under which being is to be described. And the 
treatise accordingly becomes a discussion of such matters as accident, quality, 
quantity, quantum, continuum, line, surface, and terminus. 

The present edition consists of a text in English translation, a short sketch 
of Ockham’s life, copious quotations from secondary sources concerning his 
eminence in the history of philosophical controversy, a note of such of his extant 
works as are available in the United States, a two-page photograph of manu- 
scripts, and a bibliography. 

Having presented the text and such critical paraphernalia, the editor and 
translator effaces himself, even to the degree of preferring to state facts con- 
cerning terminology, for instance, that ‘what we call objective was in medieval 
philosophy called subjective,’ by means of quotations from others. The reviewer 
regrets this reticence on the part of one sufficiently familiar with the original 
writings to render them into another language, and would gladly exchange all 
the comments quoted from ‘‘authorities” for an independent introduction by 
Professor Birch himself; the more especially in the present case, because of the 
general unavailability of the materials for the study of Ockham. 

Such things are matters of editorial detail, however, and do not detract from 
the value of what Professor Birch has chosen to give his public. Those fruits of 
his labors which he presents will be welcomed by many: by those who are in- 
terested in manifold subjects which are included under the general class ‘‘phi- 
losophy,”’ and not least, perhaps, by those who, having grown weary of the ob- 
vious platitudes which masquerade as a philosophy of religion, hope for a return 
of that metaphysical acumen which, in past generations, characterized theologi- 
cal thinking, to the discussion of the profounder mysteries of human faith. 

F. H. ANDERSON 


Equauity. By R. H. Tawney. London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. 8vo. Pp. 

303, and statistical appendixes. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

A moral problem of great importance is involved in the conception of social 
equality. The differences of economic power, differences of income and prop- 
erty, and the more subtle differences of status attaching to different kinds of 
occupations are all causes of the superiority of some over others. Mr. Tawney 
addresses chiefly British readers, for some of his suggestions are already accepted 
in other countries; but Great Britain has a medieval respect for “‘superior’’ 
persons. The greatest moral defect in British society is the snobbery, at which 
Americans laugh; for it degrades both those who claim superiority on the ground 
of birth or income and those who, in practice, grant that claim. But even in 
countries where equality is assumed to be good, the meaning of equality is not 
carefully thought out; and, therefore, Mr. Tawney’s argument is applicable in 
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any society. Clearly no one denies the existence of differences of ability: no one 
wants the fool to have as much power as the wise man. Equality as a social 
ideal, therefore, does not mean neglect of all differences; indeed it implies the 
desire to give more importance to differences of ability which are obscured by 
other differences such as those of wealth. How then is the valuable kind of 
ability to be distinguished? In new societies the only kind of ability which is 
commonly tested is the ability to “make money”’; and this may not be the kind 
of ability which is valuable socially. The distinction between different kinds 
of ability, however, should be made only after a certain equality has been at- 
tained in a community; and this kind of equality certainly includes equal con- 
ditions for the socansens of normal life. Men are not equal, if one has to 
live in the midst of epidemic disease, overworked and underfed, while another is 
given cleanliness, and leisure, and much food. But the way to equalize condi- 
tions, as Mr. Tawney shows, has been discovered. No practical man now de- 
sires to give exactly equal incomes to all. We equalize by establishing common 
services for all, supplying water, drainage, and the rest. America, which accepts 
the ideal of equality as a useful phrase at the end of a public speech, has less 
of the machinery for real equality in economic matters than the northwestern 
countries of Europe. Mr. Tawney does not discuss this contrast; but his argu- 
ment is not concerned only with a theoretical problem. Indeed most of his book 
is concerned with the means by which a desirable equality may be established. 

[NoTE.—A more extended review of this book will be published later.—TuE 
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